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The Ozarks 


The Ozarks!—a story 
Transcending all glory 
Ever voiced by the wanderer 
The whole earth around. 
Great mountains imposing 
Green meadows inclosing, 
Where rivers rush by 

Low laughing in sound. 
Come, hear now my pleading, 
O thou beauty-feeding, 
Come vision this glory-land 
Even as I! 


From the Drury Mirror and the Southwest Standard 


1926 


Youth-Complacency 


Old Age, you need not tarry there for me; 

I live today with Youth, where I am free. 

For in the swirling stream of fleeting Twenty 

Is life and joy and sport for me aplenty. 

Some say that River Forty, down the mountains, 
Pauses to drink the laughing Twenty fountains; 


Yet farther on the slower Fifty-five 

Moves, oh, so slow it hardly seems alive. 

But though the current checked at Sixty-three 
Shall seep into the peaceful Unknown Sea,— 
Old Age, you need not tarry there for me; 

I live today with Youth, so let me be! 


> e The Literary Digest, 1932 
Y Reade bel 


Southern Prophecy 


Only black men hoeing cotton, 

Glad for the sinking sun; 

Long shadows measuring long furrows 
As another night's rest is won. 


Only factory whistles 

Piercing the early morn, 

Yet this is the future of children 
And their children’s children unborn. 


Tonight I restlessly walk 
After wesay goodby, 
The moon would turn into blood 
Should this story die. 
Duke University Archive, 1931 


Vanity 


I wish that I could journey back along 

The Road Ago and yield a year to days 

Among proud-puzzling scenes. To watch the whale 

Scorn seas and woo the land, but later crawl 

Back to his billowy bed; one shivering day 

With men of caverns old in icy snow; 

With Washington across the Delaware;— 

Would be full-paining pleasure in recall. 

To view Rome burn to sounds of fiddling, 

Or see the Corsican wade Waterloo, 

Would give me hearings with Victoria 

And many grand old men of Darwin’s day, 

But now for lecturing to the women’s clubs 

One theme would be ‘‘The Mayflower—chats with 
Kings 

Upon her maiden voyage.’’ Then through all 

My future days, to flatterers: ‘‘You know, 

You toss your head just as old Charlemagne.”” 

Springfield (Mo.) Leader, 1931 


The Cave Man 


Chilled by the frost of glaciers centuries cold, 

The Cave Man cringed within a cavern door 

Of the wild terrene and sensed the night-cries bold 
That paled the firelight on the flickering floor, 

To a slender spear of steel-hard flint he clung 

And muttered thickened words which his tired tongue 
Nightly rehearsed with old and quivering fear 

Of waiting monsters, as of shadows near. 

He dreamed of tools as forms of new desire, 

For slaughtering brutes by fighting hand-to-claw 
Heaped fuel on his fearful fancy-fire. 

Thus lived—and died—this man of inborn awe; 

Nor visioned he the bird of Progress proud, 

Which formed a nest of snow and ice to warm, 

To brood, and hatch the complex culture-crowd, 
Which wills the world its modern social charm. 


Night on Southern Paths i 


Paths, Southern paths, which face a nervous night, 
I roam with feet of wild activity 

While wondering what her head on downy white 

Is dreaming. With her spirit moving me, 

I then can travel, wandering in a dream 

Along tired trails which heard gray soldiers tread 
Reflectively beside a pine-green stream, 

Where sentinel stars once viewed an army dead. 


If we pledge love to love while thus bestowing 
Our heritage upon a distant race, 
How oft shall our swift spirits hither going 
See dreaming lovers these green trails retrace! 
Ten thousand generations we shall see 
As through an endless Night you rove with me. 
St. Louis Times, 1931 
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Love, Lend Your Beauty 


When you and I have seen the sparkling eye 

Of childhood glee, spirits of youth, the snows 

Of hastening age; when on Time’s counter lie 

The cluttering coins of memory life bestows; 

Will, then, our wells of mind be gushing glad 

Artesian flow of dreams? But for a reaping, 

The grays of later life would then be sad 

While narrowing night comes curtaining in our 
sleeping. 


Behold the harvest which spring-youth envisions: 
The toss of tiny heads wild with the wind, 

The childish chatter in blade-play decisions, 

Which to the planters are their pay in kind. 

Love, lend your beauty to soliciting spring 

And let us see the vintage fall will bring. 
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IN GRAY DECEMBER 


Now in gray December we tilt like tall tensing trees 
That lose their limited leaves of green and red 
While wondering when the woodsmen come again 


WHERE ENDS THE JOURNEY DOWN THe HILL OF THE 
DUSKFALL NIGHT? 


How oft within a time our daystar lends 
Moments tasting the seconds of sunrays, 
The crumbs of eternity! 


TO A LEAF 


Think of last fall, on the thread-twig you grew 


Drinking the flavors of sunbeams with dew. 


Ambrosial potions the gods for you lent 
That you might taste them ere earthward you bent; 


Think of the green, of the red, of the gold 
Giving their place to the climactio mold; 
Think of the sointilant westure of red 
Chlorofil gave to this lung in its stead. 

I am a leaf on a twig of a tree 


Watching the stars, tiny sails on a sea, 
And when I have breathed for my branch all I'm worth, 


Willingly then shall I fall to the earth. 


POETRY, AL de 


File | 


Thess few "short swallow-flights of song" are dedicated 
to my mother, Myrtle Pomeroy Vaughn Buren,1869-1930 
and to KMB, who has encouraged my metaphors and similes. 
TO MOTHER 


To you, my dear, as from no other, 

A light from heaven's olear skies. 

Refines my soul as I envisage 

New stars within your eyes. 

New stars within your eyes angelic 

I study each clear night and fret ong puzzle as I Wonder 
How far away the light! How far away; that grieves me. 

How near would comfort ,so befors Aurora dims the star eyes 
Do you think I will know? 


I wish to tnank Mrs Wayne Gates of Tuscola, Ill. for 
the art of the trees on the cover and the creation of 
personality of 2 and 4 in the arithmetic study of fear. 
The other drawings except my first attemot.of the jay, 
are from the Duke Univ. ARCHIVE AND the skill of my ` 
niece, Grace Stoke Lampitt, daughter of will Stoke, 
my hero when I was a child. Will died in 1952, aged 78. 
Grace lives in Chicago. She studied art at the Kansas City 
Art Institute and worked for Uncle Jam in Wasnington. 


For a family banquet I tried out some imitations: 
After Shakespeare: 

As Auroral artist in nis golden frame 

Prepares his canvas for tne day anew 

And takes his seat upon the dawn of fame,-- 

By him I swear and make my vow to you. 
After Omars 

O royal grape from purple-knighted bough, 

ne blood from many a fallen king knows how 

fo reign upon the lip of silver cup-- 

Spurning the past and basking in the now. 
After Longfellow: 

Wa,wa,macie, little snow bird, 

Little gray-white ball of feathers. 


After Whittier: 
Day after nignt the snow hung high, 
An architecture from the sky. 

Aftee Teanyson: 
As in a dream I see again 
A friend gone on, but now in view; 
I speak but soun must say acieu, 
Descending stairs of mortal pain. 
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To a Hero ( Will H. Stoke, 


And now the tides return with more and more 

To thank with lavish billows on a beach 
Cffertile land long washed down to the shore 
From a lofty mountsin never quite in reach. 

This white-capped peak will some day be a plain 
And flowering fauna on its succulence grow 

In stature. Then some pioneers again 

Can stake their surveyed claims and reap and sow. 


From these dark days will turn a bright tomorrow, 
A new fwontier for those who scammed the hill. ; 
Then little men can put aside their sorrow 

AND STAY their hunger, drink and eat their fill. 
Meammhilein awe of am ever-moving mountain 

We drink artesian water from a fountain. 


ae 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


FOR AUCUST 20, 1932 


reo 
I nus poem in The Archive of Duke Uni- 
versity, we are told, is ‘‘the result of a 
scientist’s becoming mystic while being 
‘stirred by the startled hours’ of late night 
on Southern paths.” The writer is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Duke: 

YOUTH-COMPLACENCY 

By Roy E. Buren 

Old Age, you need not tarry there for me: 
1 live today with Youth, where I am free. 
For in the swirling stream of fleeting Twenty 
Is life and joy and sport for me aplenty. 


Some say that River Forty, down the mountains, 
Pauses to drink the laughing Twenty fountains; 


Yet farther on the slower Fifty-five 

Moves, oh, so slow it hardly seems alive. 

But though the current checked at Sixty-three 
Shall seep into the peaceful Unknown Sea,— 
Old Age, you need not tarry there for me; 

I live today with Youth, so let me be! 


Night on Southern Paths 


Paths, Southern paths, which 
I roam with feet of wild activity 
While wondering what her head on downy 
Is dreaming. With her spirit moving me, 
I then can travel, wandering in a dream - 


Along tired trails which heard gray soldiers’ tread 


Reflectively beside a pine-green stream, 
Where sentinel stars once viewed an army 


If we pledge love to love while thus bestowing 


Our heritage upon a distant race, 


The luckiest break I ever had in 
writing was to have “The Miterary 


Digest" quote these two poems from 
the Duke U. "Archive" and to have 
Vachel Lindsay review the 1931 
poem on Southern Paths by saying I 
should begin by reading all the 
sonnets in the English language. 
This made the Clipping Bureau and 
"Reader's Guide". A Terre Haute 
reader said that in 1931 I was 
40 years ahead of my time. (1 
never dreamed in 1931 that I was 
feeling 1971.) One Atlanta reader 
requested my autograph in 1932, 
and several editors wrote about. 
Youth+Complacency(an attempt to 
portray the self-satisfaction 

of youth not wanting to grow 

up to responsibility.” 
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VANIDY 


BY ROY E. BUREN 


E 
I wish that I could eld a year t along 
ays 


o. watch 


(The Road Ag@and yield a year t 

Among proud-puzzling scenen. 
the whale 

Beora seas and woo the land, but later | 
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face a nervous night peck to his billowy bed: one shivering day 


With’ men of caverns old in icy snow; 

With Washington acrosa the Delaware— 

Would be full-paining pleasure in recall. 

To yew Rome burn with sounds of fid- 

ng. 

Or see the Céraican wade Waterloo, 

Would give me hearings with Victoria 

And many grand old men of Darwin's day. 

But now for lecturing to the women's 
clubs E 

One theme would be “The Mayflower—— 
chats with kings 

Upon; ber maiden voyage." Then, through 
a 


white 


dead. 


My future days, to flatterers: “You know, 
You toss your head just as old Charle- 
magne.” BoP hg 


How oft shall our swift spirits hither going 
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See dreaming lovers these green trails retrace! 
Ten thousand generations we shall see . 
As through an endless Night you rove with me. 


St. Louis Times, 1931 


By Roy E. Buren 


Only black men hoeing cotton, 
Glad for the sinking sun— 
Long shadows measuring long furrows 


As another night's rest is won. 


Only factory whistles 
Piercing the early morn, 
Yet this is the future of children 


And their children's children unborn. 


Tonight I feveredly walk 

After we say Goodbye. 

The Moon would turn into blood 
Should this story die. 


Dune A Arhive" 


Dewdrop of ink, 
I pause to think 
Oceans of words can come 
to me 
As on the tarn of alphabet 
Avon's hero found Juliet. 


When life was done, 

Lord Tennyson 

with oar of pen put 
out to 802» 


CIGARBTTE ARTISTRY 


Elf ballet dancer poising in my hand, 
Poises to scan the spiral of its smoke 
In billows, whirls, unharnessed from its yoke. 


Tense touch and sight explore this tissue band. 
With silent smells and taste we wave the yand. 
Bray-green-blue, this joy the folk 

Who puff too fast oan never thus evoke 

While crowding sixty as they spurn the land. 
Hand still, I hold this whitling little wing 
And wonder where the sprite now wants to go. 
Push gently up and you oan oause a ring 

To frame a smoke-screen with a ragged 9. 
Breathlesz and calm, try now this fleeting thing 
And be an aerial artist ere you know. 


PORTRAIT OF MEN TRYING TO STOP SMOKING 


With nicotimio hands behind their backs, men roll 
the tarry ones out front and ory Nixonic peace 

to all the world! They dole the tests of bombs, 
but all around are mushroom clouds, beatnic Cubas, 
Panamas, big China puffs. Our moon laughs at her 


satellite and huffs: 


“aunt Venus sends her silly ones at birth 

For pre-school education out to earth." 
The cancerous spots solicit social tissue; 
Some lungs poll black and never pulse a pain; | 
But some are red. Some rather drouse the issue. 
Some wheeze and cough and shout."Let's chew again!” 
Some pray and ourse in aromatic breaths, 
But others wave white wencs, grip vipes cf peac-. | 


Inexhorable wars, U.N., Hungarian deaths,-- 
Light op full bowls anà puff and puff release. 


THE WATER WITCH 


Peach tree fork within his hands, Where is one of all concorned 


Gravely wise an old man stands 
Ready to survey the lands. ; 
All the neighbors on him wait 
As he passes through the gate, 
Garrying the fork of fate. 
Water sprites would flee away, 


Who would dare to have him spurned? 
All the wells along the roads 
Cooling weary men with loads 

Teach these witching episodes; 

Teach tnat men in all their learning 
Will to simple faith be turning 


"Why is nut this old man burned?” | 
| 


Bot the green tree bids them sta: While they're thirstily sojourning. 


Till the water sparkles day. 


Ol 


WATCHING BIRDS BATHE 


QUITE FASCINATING 
By ROY BUREN 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

You won't be a Peeking Tom if you watch 
birds bathing—they are fully dressed for 
aviation and swimming. 

Storlings, robins, and sparrows come to 
ow” bird bath in greatest numbers. First, 
birds take from one to ‘!lree .`ps (nine 
sips by a robin is a record thus far this 
spring). A robin dipped 44 times by count. 
When they are ready for the plunge, to 
parody, they say “Oh taste of the water | 
to see that it is good'’—for drinking and 
bathing. 

To the timid birds in this gamble, it is 
not “heads or tails’ but heads and tails. 
First, the head dips, then the tail while 
the windmill wings beat up a spray. In 
aping the alliteration of Agnew, some birds 
do dawdling daring in disdainful da l- 
liance. 

*The female cardinal comes alone to sip 


—— o. ee 


and gently tease the elevated tarn. She is 
the lady of the lake; she is abstemious | 
in her diet of dainty dipping. The male 
is more vigorous ‘n this ritual. 

As many as four starlings will bathe 
at once, though the pecking order usually 
drives one to the edge. Sparrows will bathe 
singly or in pairs. They also enjoy stand- 
ing on the edge while “my lady” robin gives 
them a “ower. “ ce, a sparrov, seen.ingly 
impatient for his turn, gave a startled. 
leap. Then the robin flew away. Back dived 
the sparrow for his solo swim. He was 
not now underwhelmed by the robin or 
overwhelmed by fear of any enemy. 

Another robin, apparer. ly suffering from 
Paranoia, rushed into the water and out 
to the rim several times. Something had 
“ruffled his feathers.” He seemed "hopping 
mad.” I don't think it was a problem of 
his id so much as his ego complex. Did 
he have a delusion of grandeur or a com- 
punction of conscience? The coo] water as- 
suaged his jangled nerves and seemed the 
proper therapy for his “fuss and feathers,” 
and much ado about something. 


The above was bought by "THE TRI-STATE TRADSR". 
Here is the first sentence from "MANS IDSA OF WOMAN", » 
which paid 254 a word in 1926:1 wrotes"Ladies ‘dome Journal. 
“Woman is a creature who likes curly hair when yours 
iz straight, and straight when yours is curly". These 


114 words were 


all I ewer got pay for until TST 


came along. Poetry, like religion, is difficult to 
give away. If «hese 16 pages ever sell, I intend to 
give to charity all the profit. Some one may harshly 
sugggest that I save the cost of this booklet and 
have more for charity. Now would that be a charitable 


suggestion? No answer 


expected. 


There was an old duffer named sam who gave all the 
seasons a slam. He cared not for fall. He hated ‘em 


all, and would nut for tne spring give --a continental. 
There was a musician named Ann, oh, there came a great 
flood and all ran, know. Her hushand was able to float 
on a tabbe, de accompanied her on the piano. 


Balce niente. 


UNIONIZED BIRDS 


Busy birds growing tired of 16-hour day 

Assembled a council one morning in May. 

"The morn for the males, afternoon for the hens 

Is plenty of work", filibustered the wrens. 

The rules were soon drawn and a union was made; 
Eight hours in the sun, the same in the shade; 

Tree tenor till noon, soprano till night-- 
Ornothological delight. 

The fledglings in nests now rationed half diet 
Decided at first to rave in a riot, 

But heaving with hunger they fell from their station 
When mammas ..and papas went on a vacation. 

The cowbirds and others lazy - (those pensioned ) 
Charged redbirds with guilt, and many were mentioned. 
The bugs on TV gave ultra attention 

To see the red cardinal blue with pretention. 
Insects fanned the air and curtained the sun. 

The birds couldn't fly, theyhardly could run, 

For feathers were fused with the wings of the bugs. 
Birds' wooly-worm backs were like pile of the rugs, 
And the oarpets of green were like streets of a town 
And everything floral was everywhere brown. 

" Migrate" would soon drop from bird dictionary 

If this petty plot were not fictionary. 


REVENGE 


I would not trick you if I could not hold 

You worthy of my thougnt. Just as tne fays 

Do dances in the moon on Halloween 

Or change the seeds within the apples named 
By laughing boys and girls (who frown and crys 
"And five I cast away?" for "Three I love, 

I say"): so I would dance around the fires 

Of old romance and see you cringe for fear 

Of shadows in the flickering treas that once 
Within a time heard my vain vows to you. 


Roy Buren 2424 N. hun 
TL Nar Md 4750 Y 
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He passed her house on that sweet spring day 
And he said,"Why, feet, why pull this way?" 
She saw and waved: happy hands in air? 
Then ha reached to pick a green leaf there. 
The summer came and they strolled the fields, 
Picking the flowers which the pasture yields. 
They were envied by the blúe birds mating, 
These were the days creation was waiting. 
The days unrollsd and the months frost-bringing 
Chilled all the boughs where the birds had been 
singing. 
He looked for her hand in deep despair, | 
Then he clutched just a red and a gold leaf rare. | 
Grim winter plowed his furrows wide and sowed 
snow seeds. 
The lad then tried for a leaf of gold or one of red, 
But they all black were utterly dead. l 
From "The Prisim",1926, The Editor said that. | 
"snow seeds" waa "aliterary gem". 


Came spring in the gala month of May, | 
‘The surging sap rushed swift to the heads of the | 
dizzy plants, 
The vernal day beamed on sweet-scented flower beds. 
"Oh, Love, your eyes are as blue as the skies, if 
Not bluer", he cries, 
"and your-lips orchid-hued speak your heart that's endued 
With a love that mine own passion crowns." 
Twenty earth-spins later, in June, 
When day stood on tiptoe at noon, 
Then the lad saw a blemish,ah soon 
Was his love's harpsichord out of tune. 
A drouth of July seared the shrubs spring had planted, 
The rose petals parched in the sun emitted a last 
faint perfume, 
Then the moth disenchanted fled far from from the bed 
Where he formerly flitted. 


MOURNING WINDS 


irit- ting airy trains 
ROY E. BUREN O spirit-scouting airy Í 


i aks ancestral pains! 
H! yestermorn the wind’s shrill whistle ` Your cry it spe : 
i 3 ami Cheer, caravan, dust drunk, unseén, 
Was like a Scotchman’s with , Sd dhe ping 0 ir 
his thistle; Tomorrow night y 
But now it mourns a mystic tale bg gh ll kt 


And sighs a back ward-looking wail, 
A pall of gloom o’erspreads the night | 
And blinds the star-eyes, blinking light. 


The nest is cold and the'birds have flomm". 


JANUARY JAY 
A bird-nest crown on a winter tree that seems a touch of 
royalty. 
Times New Year's Day, 1972. Scene: on a tree top. 

Surveying the birds on our block, we found five old 
bird nests on skeletal tree limbs lacing tne lethargic sky, 
when, to our surprise, we saw a blue jay walking on a 
tip-top nest and cnanting loudly. He was looking backward 
and forward with the two-faced Janus. Was he gloating or 
grieving over the golden gloaming of gayer seasons? Was 
he day’. dreaming of April days when leaves are greening? 
Or was he impatiently waiting out the weary ways of winter 
and wondering when mad March moves in? 

“Are you as moody as your color?" we asked. 

"I am only a charmant ouiseau", ne replied. "No doubt 
you are tres brilliant.” Was his chant “some more humble lay, 
fimiliar matters of tne day"? 

The nest was lodged at the tree top wnere jays do not 
usually build. Next spring we shall look more closely for 
the activism in these nests that are the landing fields, 
the living rooms, tne bedrooms, and the dining rooms of 
these feathered friends. 


WHAT SHALL I WRITE Are spying out soul-veins, 
nine Peon Soul-nuggets of life. 
Y EAT shall I write? Of death and of life, 
* Of the past, history tolled? Of life and of death, 
(Many visions tonight I will write with my breath! 
Leap from memory's mold.) Pm breathing tonight: 
Thought- measuring figures, Therefore I write. 


Innumerable diggers, 


ha ° y 
_Are panning the gold-veins, Th e Pr 1s PX 


TWO GOES INTO FOUR 
(4 divided by 2 equals what?) 


While 2 is timid with temerity 
4 feigns a boldness with severity. 
Here is a clash of attitudes and mathematical platitudes. 
Which is the earth, which is the mutnik? 
Which is the moon, which is the sputniA? 
Is 2 the Reuther for his union? Encircling GM as a 
moonion? 
Does 4 egg 2 as avocation? 
Does 2 attack from provoaation? 
This is the prelude to a battle 
With all their digitary prattle. 
What motivates the smaller boy? 
Why would he blast this 4 with joy? 
Can Freud or Adler help us out and thus prevent this | 
brutal bout? | 


Two is a child of the depression 
Who fears a boom leads to recession. 
Four gets there "fustest with the mostest" 
And sits and grins as if he boastest. 
As 2's inferiority assumes superiority, 
With grandeur delusion and hopeful confusion, 
He leaps into complacent 4, then looks inside and out 
{ of door.- 
But in the mirror of inspection 
Finds what remains is --his reflection. 
Two squares himself for another round 
And is amazed at what he found. 
Round 2 thus squared becomes a 4, 
Runs from the room, leaps out the door, 
Storms through the yard, vaults out the gate 
And meets his checkmate from an 8. 
Now if the 8 should win from 4, 
Would 16 Kruschev at his door? 
Or if the 2 should split the 8, 
He'd face again his early hate. 


Epitaph For A Suicide’s Tombstone 
By Roy E. Buren . 


O Life, 

Thou art a longing for death! 

O Time, 

Thou great incubator of sighs, 

I owned enough of thee 

To make complete my misery! 

O Breath, 

That brings anew the rack of pain; 
O Heart, 

Why toil you twain? 

O Happiness, 

Thou blithe deceiver of our fate, 
Depart! 

Bring back the gods of old: 

Bring Thor, bring Zeus, 

But harry Venus, Eros 

From this sphere, 

For gods that know and taste of mortal pangs 
Are needed at all seasons of the year. 


` 
As for me, I'm so bashful when I fall 
For a girl, I'm scared to death to call 
For fear the crowd will hear. 

I'd give a lot could I go to the 'pħone |I wait till almost nine at nights; 

And to my sweetie my heart make jI creep downstairs, shut doors, douse 

known lights— 
Before the other boys! An’ 'en I ‘phone my Dear. 


, 


WHEN | 'PHONE MY GAL 


l’envy Jim, who can talk to his gal —ROY E. BUREN. 

When a crowd is near. He starts, 

er *sal,"— | 2 SW STA wa anrd 
"3 ; 


“And dates in the thostest noise! 


l 
| 
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The Cave Man 


| Chilled by the frost of glaciers centuries cold, 
j The Cave Man cringed within a cavern door 
| Of the wild terrene and sensed the night-eries bold 
That paled the firelight on the flickering floor, 
To a slender spear of steel-hard flint he clung 
And muttered thickened words which his tired tongue 
Nightly rehearsed with old and quivering fear 
Of waiting monsters, as of shadows near. 
He dreamed of tools as forms of new desire, 
For slaughtering brutes by fighting hand-to-claw 
Heaped fuel on his fearful fancy-fire. 
Thus lived—and died— this man of inborn awe; 
Nor visioned he the bird of Progress proud, 
Which formed a nest of snow and ice to warm, 
To brood, and hatch the complex culture-crowd, 
| Which wills the world its modern social charm. 


Love, Lend Your Beauty 


| 
| When you and I have seen the sparkling eye 
Of childhood glee. spirits of youth, the snows 
| Of hastening age; when on Time’s counter lie 
The cluttering coins of memory life bestows; 
Will, then, our wells of mind be gushing glad 
Arfesian flow of dreams? But for a reaping, 
The grays of later life would then be sad 
While narrowing night comes curtaining in our 
sleeping. 


Behold the harvest which spring-youth envisions: 
The toss of tiny heads wild with the wind, 

The childish chatter in blade-play decisions, 

Which to the planters are their pay in kind. 

Love, lend your beauty to soliciting spring 

And let us see the vintage fall will bring. 


WHY 1 HATE ARITHMETIC 


T do not understand the prob- 

Lem, nor do I lose sleep o’er that: 

| But ’tis at home upon the mat 

My lumbar vertebrae do throb. 

From home to school for months I've 
trod- 

Den down that lane. I’ve watched 
hogs fat- 

Ten in their pens: no math to bat- 

Tle like I have. Oh, well, I’m Rob. 


== 


REFLECTS DANS L'EAU 


Old age, come tarry now awhile. (You see 
With seventy summers gone fall beckoning me.) 

The soteniel grape now signals from the vines 

Sip slowly; ten short years will age your wine." 
The swirling stream of fleeting Twenty fountains 
Was drunk by River Forty down the mountains. 
This plateau stream nudged on to seventyfive 
With many lateral eddies much alive. 
Though this drama turns at seventy-seven 
With dénoument in peaceful Ocean Heaven, 
The mists that wend from off this swirling foam 
Deeam clouds that feed the laugning Twenty Fountains 
And vision beauty of the youthful mountains,-- > 
Make glad the weary, wandering heart come home. 


DAS VBILCHEN 
Translated foom Goethe 


K violet in a meadow green was bent and modest yet unseen: 
It was a cheerful violet. 
There came a youthful shepherdess with lightsome foot 
of happiness along, along the meadow there and sang. 
Ohi thought the violet, were I the fairest bloom beneath 
the sky, for just a moment-minuet till the darling 
plucked and blest, as on the bonny bosom prest! 
If briefly I could feel tnis happy pang! 


Tece l 
Alas! alas! the maiden trod with careless „upon the sod 
And killed tne hopeful violet. is í 
It sank and died and gladness mət; I wished to die 
So die I yet through you, for your foot yet. 


So.f played in the star-sana and walk- 
ed on the shore, 
¡And I gazed at the great Northern 


| arose and walked in the chilly night 
With nuught but the stars to give me 


light. t | 
Ihe rieiads were glinting in fervor: y Cross; | 
of time— | pushed out my soul into oils 
+ 
illumined and seated on Taurus they: more and more 
go ‘Till [ saw thé Northern Crown turn | 
! Charging the suns of space ieee o'er; 
Ihe coal of Mars is ruddy, and so Then a light-wave tossed me hack on 
the beach. 


It longs for its passion to die; 
For the rubicund welter of war and ¡ Where my soul lay at a loss 


i Why I longed into space to reach. i 

its woe | nl l Ki 

fo cease; for the love of all planets | i S a y 6 nv ahah 
to try. i 


TACRN OF THE MOMENT 


Well, as a matter of fack 
On the spur of the moment I'll make the attack. 
Tae triteness of "well", that pivot of thought, 


- "As a matter of fact", universally bought. 
Come on, little standins, and take your dues 
(ie Actually, truthfully, really, oh, do! 


[his trio its social security must clinch, 
As a matter of fact has two pensions a cinch. 

` Now spur of tne moment is dull and quite rusty, 
But thorn of the moment is keen and new-trusty. 


Täs BOARDING YOuSE LASSIE 


She's a lassie weighing just 305 pounds. 

nnen she walks, the rats di; dseper in their rounds. 
Sne is young and fair at thirty; sne never has been flirty 
For she hates the art of being vut of bounds. 

Now her hobby when she's situing down to tea 

Is for all to learn meticulosity. 

fínen you watch her etiquette, 

she's self-conscious, oh you bet, 

But a drink of water setsher spirits free. 

sne begins to diet on each morrow night. 

What she eats thuse lasting last days is a frignt. 
“If you please, the sweet potatoes," 

What remains for me, why fate owes, 

And I think I'm lucky if I get a bite. 


Comes now the nocn of life my bride and I 
Will travel down the other side and lie 

4 For centuries within the unmarked sod 
Unknown, unfathomed, we except by God, 


And what cares de for two blades in the grass 
Save But for some flowery sprig as lad or lass 
Adorn the clump where you and 1 once grew 
Redeeming stars of love tnat we first knew. 
Why should we let a forest intervene 

(A Belleau Wood, a furious forest scene)? 

I'm now upon tne bloody banks of Rhine 

And wishing I might be your valentine. 


MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 


Within poor Me are many selves, 

Like mother's pantry, many selves. 

I get so vexed with all my mes 

That when the world begins to tease, 
I sometimes wish I were a Ford, 

A language with but one short word. | 
One day -spshaw!--one of me did meet 
My Dolly journeying down the street; 
But next, when part of me, not me, 
Did frown and say,"What girl you be?" 
Why then my Dolly quick did fling 
Straight back at me my déamond ring | 
And yelled, "You imp! you soon must see 

I cannot stand polygamy!" 


THE CANARY ‘My lite, tho caged up, is no round, 
An awful orbit fated; — 
Now breath by me is used for sound 


ROY E, BUREN 


I HBARD it singing in the cage And not for words ill stated.” 
A melancholy twitter; — 

I checked my reading‘in a rage: The Northoru Light: 
“Ah, bird, your life is bitter!’ 192 E 


It ceased,and moved from side to side 
As if it thought to blunder, The Ozarks 
“He does not understand my tide— 


That’s why he stops to wonder.’ The Ozarks!—a story 


Transcending all glory 

Ever voiced by the wanderer 
The whole earth around. 
Great mountains imposing 
Green meadows inclosing, 
Where rivers rush by 

Low laughing in sound. 

Come, hear now my pleading, 

O thou beauty-feeding, 

Come vision this glory-land 


The bird sang on with 
‘Twee, chee, chee!’ 
1 listened for a second 
To tell just where the end would be: 
It came not where I reckoned; 


For ‘Twee, chee, chee’ came out 


again, Even as I! 
As I had contemplated, RR 
But *wixt the ‘twee’ and ‘chee’ I E, TAa pour ve 
feign 


Could hear this passage stated: 


pa e 
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$1.25 


For this brief book on buying and selling of 

antiques and a few hobbies of birds and other 

poetry I owe thanks to TST* for permission to 

Xerox many articles; to Bill Wardlow, Pres., 

of FIND, a national firm, for offering to go 

halfway in this project; to Drs. Virginia 

J. Craig and Mary A. Woods, retired English 

teachers at my college, Southwest, Springfield, 

Mo.; John and Jane Frank of St. Charles, Mo.; 

Hambys' Antiques, near Washington, Ind.; Conrad's 
Antiques, Bicknell, Ind.; Blue Plow Antiques, 
Farmersberg, Ind.; W.T. Terrill and Joe Strojny 4 
Of TIF?>' Freeman's Antiques ¿*W.. Union, il; 

Jack and Karen Pugh and Ethel Mullins of Ok., 

Gbty y Lopítthe- art on the ‘covers teselizabeth "Art; , 
Martins' Antiques, Swanks', Sanders', Aladdin 
Antiques, T.H., Ind. to Lois and Wayne Gates of 
Tuscola, I11.; Knotty Pine Antiques, Barbara Bruce, 

A and BAuction,;. Casadas; 917 S. 9th, T.H.; 

to the late Ethel Linn Smith, Brazil, Ind.; Late 

Jane Adams of Paris, Il1.; Late Esther and Fay 

Moore of T.H.;.Ind., Bob Raines, Desloge; Mo.., 

Combs' Antiques, Carlisle, Ind., McMahon Foods, 
Noblesville, Ind. Chicks' Antiques, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.; Jerry Banas, and many others. 

The aim of this book is not to make money, but to 

to help others, especially the struggling dealers 
fighting inflation and reproductions. I feel the 

"How to" articles should help the learning of F 
woods, bookkeeping, knowing hand-done furniture, 
retiring at 62 on SS and not exceeding the $1680 
limit, where half plus taxes on the other half go 
out. This dwindles the ambition in selling antiques 
hard to replace. I am the only dealer I know try- 
ing not to sell, even wholesale. 

Price of this book is $1.28 retail in Ind.; 
$1.00 to dealers or 3 for $2.25. Swanks, 1119 
N.,8, T.H., Ind. Will sell retail; I will handle 
the wholesale orders. 

NO TAX ON INTERSTATE ORDERS. USE ZIP CODE. 
*Tri-State Trader 


See 


(Pros € Cons of U. S. Coins 


BY ROY E. BUREN 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Coins have other uses than for exchange 
for jewelry, for tips, for kids’ allowances 
and for going into (and out of) penny banks 

There are many assets and liabilities in|_| Many collectors looking for value have 
the collecting of and dealing in coins. One | spent days running through rolls of coins 

} 


vi WwW l 


advantage U. S. coins have over most col- |" | and have saved great quantities. They wili 
lectibles is they are all dated. Any nickel | ; | never know how little value they may have 
and copper coin with obliterated date is | | until they try to sell the common Lincolns, 
no investment to keep. I wish everything’ | Jeffersons, and Buffalo nickels. 
¡Were dated, as books, tombstones and Irish [| Coins can complicate the settling of es- 
jitems (“Pat. appld. for.”). tates. Once I spent five hours with an 
Coins have a high artistic and historical »| attorney appraising thousands of coins. The 
value, the most beautiful U. S. coin being “| value in 1962 was so inflated that this col- 
(generally conceded) the youngest ten and ”|lection was stolen. Handfuls of silver dol- 
twenty gold. Coins are not so extensive! »| lars, worth then only face, were reduced 
¡biographically as stamps and, of course,¡ 1|five per cent by the legal fee. 
coins cannot have more than one color * Coins, like the stock market, can be both 
each, : | good and bad investments. Banks will lend 
Uncirculated coins hold their value much | °| money on face value of coins, but on only 
more than mint stamps, The glory of marks | ’| 60% of current value of stock.. The glory 
of age in old furniture can never apply| || of stocks lies in the quarterly dividend. 
lto stamps and coins or books or dishes. ¡| The margin of value in sales of coins today 
Much of the value of coins lies in the| '|is very low. But, strange to say, the net 
authenticity guaranteed by Uncle Sam. - 
Here reproducing is a prison offense. But| '|of the interest paid on U. S. bonds, One| 
beware of the 1944 D cent converted to| | thing is sure: coins do not pay a quarterly į, 
1914 D or the removal of some mint marks, - i 
A coin can be so rare that it is nearly |, 
impossible to sell at top value; e.g., a 
gold matte proof or the youngest (1929), gruen and any profit ls N jec 
$5.00 gold piece (worth $850.) I wish 71|% capital : 
hadn't bought the rare 1856 flying eagle | CChawged AaTen) 
cent. 


The greatest loss I ever made was in = 


coins. Yet back in the fifties, I could buy The : ` 
y goods were all sold to another dealer, 
at blue book prices and sell at double by| $ linen to a third dealer. A few days later 


¿Ted book appraisal, _ several deputies and two sheriffs appeared |, 


before the first buyer and announced the 
E Antique’ Dealer “Receives goods were stolen. The receipt and altitude}! 


.. 


ç Stolen: Merchandise Elot the dealer saved him. With great cost| 
by Roy Buren ithe sheriff returned the dishes to the owner |. 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind. and the buyer lost all his money. i 


| Not long ago a phone call came fro I recommend that such. purchases be 
another county to an antique. shop. “Youg imade only after thorough investigation by 
are recommended as a good buyer of old |phone. If the peddler rushes on, the car 
dishes,” the caller said. They came and 'registration helps to trace the suspicious 
sold over’ $100 in glass and china, Even ones. What this buyer learned was a good], 
though the buyer required a detailed rè- § story used to warn others. k 


ceipt and took the car tag number, 
seller signed and received the money. I 


How To Fail In 
Antiques Dealing 


By Roy E. Buren 


| 
| 


teach the aspiring or aging dealer. Failure 
in only a few of these divisions (below) 
would downgrade a dealer from excel- 
ent to medium, perhaps. This is a tenta-' 
tive outline of a book, “Successful Antiques 
Dealing,” I plan. Only five of these fail- 
“|ings could account for a grade of 60 out 
‘| of 100 points. How would you grade them? 
I think points 25 and 26 are very minor. | 

1. Refuse to guarantee authenticity and 
never discuss this word. 

2. Ask customers to bid on your mer- 
chandise before you price it. 

3. Refuse to make any offer while buy- 
ing in homes. 

4. Refuse to sell wholesale. 

5. Refuse to cooperate with. other deal- 
ers. 

6. Refuse to give at least the courteous 
10% discount to licensed dealers. 

7. Write and receive bad checks. 

8. Offer $100 for a large, junky piece 
of furniture (“too big tc haul today”) and 
then proceed to buy at a low price valuable 
little items. i 

9. Fail to keep a perpetual inventory. | 

10. Buy only from other dealers and re- 
fuse to make home purchases, 

11. Neglect to keep account of business 
expenses. YVO TE 

12. Merk d the clock. 

13, Never take a good customer out to 
lunch or make any gift, not even gum 
or candy, pop or coffee. 

14, Never rewarc people for helping you 
buy antiques in homes. 

15. Post a sign “ALL SALES FINAL.” 

16. Insist on collecting sales tax from 

dealers. 
i| 17. Collect sales tax before you are a 
registered dealer (“just in case”), 

18. Refuse to keep books for your state 
or Uncle Sam. * 
19. Have two sets of books end especial- 

ly be foolish enough to blab it. í 
i| 20. Refuse to cooperate with officers of 

the law in catching burglars and fhieyes. 


ror cun.” 


E. = 


I use the negative title to shock and/| 


21. Fail to get and give itemized receipts. 
22. Pay as little as you can and charge 
all the traffic will bear. 

23. Run the same advertisement all the 
time instead of changing often. 

24. Refuse to donate to any approved 
charity. 

25. Say you are not an antique dealer 
when the sign on your truck says you are. 

26. Never make a written bid at auc- 
tions. Rather stand out as “larding over” 
all others. 

And now to conclude, I quote George 
Herbert Palmer in “Self-cultivation of Eng- 
lish”; “Be not weary in bad doing.” Then, 
to reverse St. Paul: For in due season 
you will faint if you reap not. And you 
won’t reap if you violate the cardinal rules 
of business. 

Can 1 help you? For reply, enclose stamp- 
ed envelope to Box 4053, 12 Points P.O., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 47804. 


:| Picture Frames Enhance 
| Or Alter Subject 


By Roy E. Buren, Terre Haute, Ind. 


F 


| Picture frames are in great demand tf 


they meet certain specificatiuns in vogue 
at the time. A dealer will buy any size 
ana shape and quality the’ will sell at 
all. I have a refinisher that specializes 
in removing the defective plaster from old 
frames in order to refinish the woud at 
the back. He naturally prefers pine to oak 
or poplar. He considers oval frames better 
than square. Mary dealers will buy a large 
frame big enough to cut with a miter box 
in order to make Zpair. 


The retail customer usually comes to an 
antique shop looking for a certain size. 
This desire is usually difficult to fulfill. 
She often Las to go to a dealer of new 
frames cut t^ specific sizes, ` 


Rarities in frames comprise the follow- 
ing: An unusual fame within a frame, 
as an oval inside a square, an ornate gold 
frame within a walnut frame, a lace-edge 
frame, and unusual carving on the wood. 

A museum at New Harmony, lnd., has 
such. lovely, rare gold frames enclosing 
its art work that my attention was drawn 


PL 


F RAmes 
to the frames more than to the oil paint- 
ings. (No doubt I was in that frame of 
mind.) 


| Mr. Howard Wooden, curator of the Terre 

Haute, Tnd., Swope Art Museum, values 
some large gold fiames at hundreds of 
dollars. 

There are some lovely hand-painted por- 
trait plates framed with old, wide round 
brass on which are imprinted classic heads 
¡and many other designs in relief. 

We once owned a large, neavy gold frame 
with glass front, enclosing a hand-painted 
plate, unusually big in diameter. This 
‘seems to be a rarity because a china plate 
larger than 13 inches is um sual. 
| Some advertising suggests a frame within 
a frame enclosed in glass. These are com- 
paratively expensive and "are. 

Parquetry on a frame is unusual. I hav2 
never seen one so ornate as a few rare 
lock cases with many beautiful woods in- 
faid. Mother of pear] is more usual than 
Enlored wood inlay. 

It seems that literature 
frames has been neglected. 


Buying Antiques From 


Old Stores, Not As | 
Simple As It Looks 


by Roy Buren 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind., 


Buying antiques from old stores during 
the last 30 years has been far more fertile 
than trying to buy in old hotels, where 
all the tenants have stripped away almost 
¿anything of value. | 
On the face of it, it seems to the novice 
a very simple thing to buy the antique | 
items from old stores. But anything in sight 
has been spotted by dozens of would-be 
buyers willing to offer and pay far more 
than an antique shop would ask. Thus these 
¡items have become museum objects. For 
example just lately 1 saw a drug store 
| with windows full of ice cream wire furni- 
ture. Try to buy them and you will likely do 
what the owner wants you to do, buy as 
pirins. This often is the unfortunate lot 
lof the antiquarian who goes into a strange 
store and asks if he may browse in hidden 
‘basement rooms or attic. 


concerning 


led! 


A former clerk of a hardware store told 
me I would find white swivel rollers, old 
advertising signs, string holders, etc., stor- 
ed on the third floor. Afer giving bank 
references, I was allotted only 15 minutes 
in which I bought $54 worth, and then 
he said, “We must go now”. I could have 
stayed all day if I had been buying new 
items. 


In 1957 when I was getting ready to 
start my first Indiana shop, 1 went on 
| 
¡Vincennes, Ind. First I bought a flashlight, 
then 1 showed my references and asked 
‘to look around. In a closet upstairs, I found 
a station wagon full of like-new, but used, 
inside shutters full-window length. The own- 
ier had forgotten them and I had to prove 
they were there. I paid for them and left 
them until I located a shop at Sullivan, 
Ind. These shutters did not sell at Sullivan, 
but when we moved that November to 
‘Terre Haute, they immediately sold for 
$2 a pair. Guess where they went. Back 
to Vincennes! 

An old harness shop of three stories in 
downtown Terre Haute was scheduled for 
wrecking about three years ago. I went 
with the realtor who had bought the loca- 
tion. Though he had run a pawn shop he, 
like me, didn’t know all the answers. We 
found Confederate paper money printed 
with advertising on one side, old jewelry, 
solid brass harness buckles and rings by 
the dozens of boxes and old liquor stored 
in the basement. I even heard that gold 
coins were also found there. 3 

I purchased what I felt I needed most, 
but took a dealer who bought many large 


Jpieces of furniture, such as thread chests, 


cupboards, etc. Then a shop in Brazil, Ind., 
bought the spiral iron stairs, boxes of shoe 
forms, auto parts, etc. 

So I conclude that the difference between 


¡a rainy day to an old hardware store in| 


success and failure is so slight a person|' 


can hardly tell where one leaves off and 
the other begins. But if antiques were easy 
to buy, no one would need me, and likely 
not many people would want them except 
family heirlooms. 

is! never is, but always to be, bless- 


E 


` small systems of bookkeeping not required 


- every item bought with date, price and 


| inventory book will give the cost. 


Unrequired Bookkeeping 


By Roy E. Buren 
12 Points P. O., Terre Haute, In. 47804 


The little dealer in antiques needs several 


by Uncle Sam or his state. 
When he goes on a shopping trip to buy 


#, two perpendicular lines crossed by two 
horizontal ones. 


The figure 1 starts in the upper left, 


then 2, followed by 3 in the upper right 
corner. Of course, each of the nine parts 
of this figure are placed on the antique 
| from other dealers, I think it well for|Object instead of the number: for example, 


him to keep a minute-by-minute diary of|a square is drawn to show 5. A zero Is 


location. Then as sales are made entry 
of prices each thing sold for can be noted. 
Thus the record will later show how the 
trip paid and to what shops one should 
and should not return. 

Every dealer should have a code on each 
item numbered, so quick reference to an 


good for the tenth figure. 


1 know a Texas dealer who used this 


mark, but he codes at double what he 
paid, so, some dealers, knowing this code, 
will try to buy at his cost. He will yield, 
as he is doubling his money. Or he may 
give the appearance of losing a little by 
selling for less than the code shows. (Don't 
get me wrong. 1 am not recommending 


Since some dealers delight in breaking | tbis, or using it.) 


another dealer's code, I find it pays to 


All these details would not be needed 


have several codes, I have often said that |if the shopkeeper had total recall. There 
this business is growing so complex that|are a few who claim to be geniuses like 


arithmetic can not handle it. I have gone 
into algebra and think J should go into 
calculus, 


A times A equals A’, (or A squared), but 
this looks round to me. And A over A 
eequlas 1; but I can see two As clear as 


' fog. Since my wife, helping in business, 


found algebra easier than arithmetic, she 
can understand what H over H equals or 
H over D. 

A classic code is the word “Bucking- 


came, we raised a lot of the marked prices, 
but the rare ivory crucifix and piano lamp 
were sold for $5.00 each though she hadj 
paid a lot more. 1 


this, especially when they are sober. 


We bought a 35-room antique shop S.|' 


of St, Louis in 1945. The $10,000 stock was |: 
All I remember from algebra is that; not inventoried. There was a lot of “by 
¡guess and by golly” in pricing some items. 
The seller went to another shop and never 
revealed her code. 


ee 


When the Truman lift of price ceilings 


ham”, “B” standing for 1, “U” for 2, etc.| So “it is better to light a candle than|’ 
mother classic is the symbol for number: | to curse the garkpess,2. j ] 


Y 


| Antique Dealer's 
Unusual Experience 
With Advertising 


By Roy E. Puren 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Once a dealer tried an experimental ad. 
Me didn't think it would work. He adver- 


fised to sell for $50 an 1846 D gold $5 that 
listed fine at $90 up for top price, Usually 
the public will not buy a rare coin at 
ú rare price. The average price ef a gold 
85 is $80 for a fine, early one. The rare 
enes at high prices are there, but, with 
Me re to St. Paul, they live and have 
ir being, but do not move. 

The printed ad omitted the “D”. Imagine 


¡ knocking the Es of Denver! The rare for the publisher; 


——_— — 


coin was mistakenly reduced in value to! 
less than half. The advertiser knowing that 
some reading this ad would say, “There 
pea this crook, trying to cheat the 

e ” 

The dealer told this story to a cons 
tive coin collector, who, surprisingly, | 
bought this coin for $50 because the mis- 
taken ad alerted the seller and buyer. Of. 
course no answer otherwise was rec 
| from the ad. j 

I have noticed that an ad peps up { 
advertiser so that he becomes his 
chief advertisement. | 

“Did you see my ad?” he proudly asks, 
He clips it and pastes it on his door. Behald 
what a great fire one little ad doth kindle! 


I personally find that one small ad a 1 


work me about all I can stand. I 
a full-column ad would deal me to 


It's a good thing that I have medic 
And it is well that advertising is “medicare 
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Knowing Antique Woods 


BY ROY E. BUREN 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
It is a surprise to me how many dealers 
'land e-llectors do not know cherry from 
mahogany or wainut, I can understand con- 
fusion in the knowing of light colored 
woods. To me ash is oak that went to 


high school and chestnut is oak that went] 


to college. The grain and color are similar, 
but oak is much heavier than ash. 

There are four main tests of wood; color, 
hardness, grain, and weight. Mahogany and 
walnut have a short skipping Morse-code 

_|dash for grain, but walnut is usually brown 


‘|unless stained red; whereas mahogany is 
, |usually redder in hue (and often confused 
1 | with cherry). Nature was a close weaver 
| when she loomed cherry, maple, and birch. 
y | The warp and woof are like that of silk 
\|or satin. The beauty here consists of color, 
hardness, curl. The chief merit of cherry 
is that most collectors consider it as the. 
best wood for furniture. Wallace Nutting, 
the authority in furniture, favored mahog- 
|| any. But cherry furniture is nearly always 
\joriginal to America, and almost never is 
found in importations unless exported first. 
Mahogany maple, oak, and pine are import- 
led from many European countries. Amerk-; 
‘can furniture is by far the best investment. | 
Y Cherry is red; maple and birch are honey 
hued. The greatest demand for cherry must 
rest in the color and curl. Pine when stain- 
ed with orange shellac can have a reddish 
¡sunset glow. It is possible to stain unpopt 
lar poplar to have a beautiful orange pa- 
tina, Cherry, birch, and maple are all hard 
and closely woven; poplar is soft, green 
or yellow and light in weight, through close- 

ly woven. 
Since “words like nature half reveal and 
I feel the difficulty of teach- 


a EAS 


In 199 I lectured to a Women's Club 


‘|in Fredericktown, Mo. and not one of forty 


women knew a sample of w: 
; w that at least Pial mt rata aie 
est. 

To those who may think this subj 
“much ado about nothing,” I e pedo 
that we are closer to animate nature in 
the study of weight, color, hardness, and 
grain of many woods used in furniture 
A) Se possibly be in the study of 

ous . stones, e 
china ; in Indian artifacts de Bind ola 
or coins. I would “yield to the senator 
from South Carolina,” as they say in the 
U.S. Senate, when he chooses to argue 
for books as having the ability to get close 
‘to living nature and immortal writers. 

Books are printed on paper made from 
trees—trees that are part of Organic chem- 
istry. Knowing woods is knowing things 


that lived, in ccnirast to inorganic chem- 


istry, as in stones, glass, China, metals, 
‘Poems are made by fools like me, ** 
And beauty in a growing tree 
Lives in the board for all to see. 
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To MASTER Woods , 
N FF The customer 
SAYS IT'S Wak - 
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Buying Ántiques 


by Roy Buren 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind. 

There are three reasons for buying; save 
‘time, save money and pride of possession. 
If a buyer saves time, he is proud; if 
he saves money; he is proud. Therefore 
1 conclude that (assuming a real need) 
the main reason, or emotion, for buying 
¡ ds pride. 

Today it is so easy to sell any half-way 


bargain in authentic antiques that sales-|. 


manship is chiefly reduced to taking orders. 
Any article that requires expertise sales 
talk is likely to be suspect and overpriced. 
I like the easy atmosphere in the Crest 
_ line Shop in Brazil, Ind. He uses the “easy 
| sell.” People come in his door to browse 
¡among the primitive and nostaligic dis- 
‘ plays, When I said “I will hurry and leave 
| 20 you can wait on these others,” Mr. 
| Lee said “They want to look around.” 
Sometimes trying not to sell is the best 
| salesmanship. Once I had a tail four-poster 
| walnut bed, the posts of which I had extend- 
¡ ed. When a couple wanted to buy it, 1 


pee them it was not the best choice, but} 


they insisted on my quick delivery into 
St. Louis, Mo. (In those days we catered 
sleeping.) This purchase perhaps was 
| the exception that proves the rule. 

In our best two years of sales (1964 and 
1965) the more we ran away from business 
| the better it became. We closed at 5 p.m. 
| on Sundays and pulled the shades of our 
home business. We had to park our car 
on another street. Even then the public 
went away and came in by phoning. 


Some people use sympathy to play (orj. 


. work) to make big sales (or loans). Many 
; coin collectors of Terre Haute, Ind., were 
| cheated in the early 60' by a big dealer 
trying to cure his wife of cancer. He sold 
fradulent coins, used the mails to defraud 
and wrote checks that bounced. Tragically 
the wife died, he took bankruptcy and serv- 
ed a prison term. 
¡ In contrast, let me review a few light 
| incidents of salesmanship. 

¿1 A little girl to neighboring housewife. 
“Sister sald for me to ask you for some 


~-alrisa but J told her I woulán't do it.” 
KIs 


Cop 


de 


5 oe nine 


2. My grandfather as a pioneer in Mis- 
souri said he wanted $25 for a cow but 
would take $20. 


3. When I first started buying from the}. 


head of a hospital, she said she would 
take $5 or $10 for a cradle. I knew she 
was testing me, so I sold her by paying 
$10. This led to some big deals because 
good antiques buying means good selling. 

4. A sign read “Cats for sale.” Curious 
people stopped by the home. They saw 
the cats and also a rare bowl for the 
cats,, milk. One man paid the $5 for the 
caf, then said “I want to take the bowl 
to feed the cat.” “Oh no you don’t,” came 
the answer, “that rare bowl has sold a 
dozen cats.” 

Modern advertising is almost totally 
leased on reducing prices: “Regular price 
$49.95, now reduced to $39.92.” How proud 


you will be when you grab this bargain, 


then see the same item in another sale; 
“Reduced to $29.89". But this is mostly 
in the modern field, not in antiques. 


man on an nmu un ee sll 


Rare Forms in Antiques; 


By Roy E. Buren 

One of the many elements of value in 
antiques (and also in Hollywood!) is form. 
We wish to name and describe 11 rarities 
of form we've found in 30 years. 

1. A pitcher plaque was made flat so 
the salesman could carry many samples 
to show the merchant the form, design, 
and color of the washstand bowl and pitch- 
er sets. We also saw a sample for a teapot. 

2. A Remington: 22 rifle all metal and 
no wood but with a steel rod bent to form 
the frame and stock. t 

3. A pattern toothpick holder on a pede- 
stal on which was molded three loop han- 
dles. 

4. A night table with two drawers side 
by side and one full-length drawer below. 
Also a 3-drawer table with all drawers 
in a perpendicular row. These were hand- 


; done pieces with legs of odd diameters. 


5. A tin clock in the form of a windmill, 


¡| Price, $300. 


Ha =s © as [m 
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6. An oval wmte marbie-top table cut | 


in two long way to please two sisters divid- | 
| ing an estate. 

7. A 4sided cupboard made to fit in a 
corner. The drawer knob was on the corner 
facing the center of the room. 

8. A large hanging wooden fan over a 
dining table, used on a plantation, where 
la slave girl pulled and pushed the fan 
to shoo the flies and condition the air. 

9. A metal fan in the form of an electric, 
but mounted over a kerosene lamp, the 
[heat of which rose to run the fan. For 
| warmth or cooling? 

10. A wax doll with two faces, one laugh- 
ing, one crying. 

11. A burl dipper with a short handle 
with a human head carved at the end. 

i| All these were not without “form” and 
\ void.” 


Personalities Affect 


Antique Transaction 


By Roy E. Buren 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, In. 47804 

In 1990 I was doing graduate work in 
philosophy at Duke University and had 
“a class with the famous Dr. J. B. Rhine. 
' The course, called Personality, consisted 
of research in the influences of chemistry, 
astronomy, etc., on personality. 

Now I note the correlatian of antiques | i 
and personality, The antiquarian has mem- 
ories of unusual persons, good and bad. 
(That is also true of dogs. Some seem 
to have personality. Or should I say dog- 
anality? Dogs can complicate or comple- 
ment the situation in buying or selling of 
antiques.) 

Today I want to give a bit of honor 
to Dora (not her real name). Dora was 
an invalid in the back of an old furniture 
store when I first met her. I challenged | 
her to use the phone and help me spend 
money on antiques and receive a liberal 
commission. In six months time we had 
spent $1,000, «tio 


Nursed by her mother Dora recovered 
to take care of her parent, a state charity 
case, for many years. y 
Dora corresponded with a convict who 
had robbed two banks, They fell in love 
and she asked the parole board to let him 
out in her care and for a waiting job 
she attained for him. They married. Now 
Dora and her husband both draw total disa- 
bility on Social Security. They pursue small 
hobbies of rabbits, chickens, fish. Occasion- 
ally they produce a few antiques. 
Another personality I could never forget 
fs little Julia, an elderly housewife antiques 
dealer in a poor neighborhood. The first 
time I called on her I spent $50.00 on 
antiques in the depression. She wanted me |; 
to make offers on her dishes. I saw a 
vase in a window and bid. She kept utter 
silence. Y combined two items, but still 
the silence was noisy. Then I bid on three 
items. Yet she said neither yes or no. 
MT found a piece of junk and on the four 
bid $10.00. Immediately she voted yes. 
Now why? Little Julia was a member. 
of a church that practiced tithing. The 
dollar for her church seemed to mean more, 
to her than the $9.00 for Julia. 
Julia has been ill in bed for two years. 
1 called on her and her husband lately 
and asked her if I might relate this inci- 
¡dnet, She couldn't see any reason why I 
shouldn’t. Then she told me about her first 
wage of a dime and the one-cent tithe 

Longfellow said, “The thoughts of youth 
¡are long, long thoughts. ” Isn't this true 
‘of the memory of such charming personal:- 
ties? 


| 
| 


“Away down the river, 
A thousand miles or more, 
Other little children, 
Will drag my boats ashore! 


JULIA 1S NOW A 
TOTAL INVALID, 
WAS LWA BL e To 


ATrenp HE RAS - 
BAW D's BUC ree 


By Roy E. Buren 
| Terre Haute, Indiana 


Appraising is needed for settling estates, 
pricing for private buying or selling, and 
»¡ for insurance purposes. 
| In Indiana, appraising is required to set- 

|tle nearly all estates subjectyo a will. 

Estate taxes and attorney fees require this. 

I think it is doubtful that an old appraisal 

would stand if made before death. Even 

a recent appraisal (after death) seems 

compulsory though the estate will be acu- 
| tioned. It would seem that a public auction 
| would be sufficient appraisal. 

Very few people hire appraisers for insur- 
ance purposes. Since it is easy to pay 
premiums and sometimes more difficult 
to collect after a fire or storm or burglary, 
it seems to me that appraisals are a neg- 
lected thing. I would advise everyone to 
make an inventory of all possessions and 
Secure receipts for all purchases and keep 
them in a bank lock box. For an inheritance 

¡[in which no inventory was furnished, I 
|| would advise professional appraising. Ask 
|| your insurance man if his company will 
honor an inventory against a loss. 
¡| Now comes the third part which is the 
| thorn in the side of many dealers — the 
attempts of the public to get free appraisals 
(far more than they would dare seek from 
their doctor or lawyer). The public wants 
the dealer to bid on their antiques so they 
can “jack him up”. Then when things are 
priced in a shop, the buyer wants to “Hag- 
EA It's like “when you are little the 


big girls kiss you, but when you are big 
the little girls kiss you.” 

| Every bid made at auction is free apprai- 
sal (except of the one who pays the bilh 
This can be good advertising for the deal- 
¡er, provided he can pay the same high 
¡prices in homes, and provided he has a 
| distant market where he can get a profit- 
up. 

I know many antiques buyers who have 
failed by not being willing to make any 
|| offer. Herein lies the secret of advanced 

success in competitive buying ... This 
| is noé. oniy free. appraisal, but is paying 
¡| the home for the dealers willingness to 
i| make many offers and Duy dell things. 


| 
| 


| 9% 


Appraising Antiques 


i| Té often the appraiser does not have 
the Courage to downgrade the items the 
‘owner overly magnifies. It’s better to tell 
| the truth — the best advertising in the 
long haul. Mark Twain said, “Tell the truth, 
i| It will please some people and astonish 
¡| the rest.” 
|] also advocate that the appraisers work 
by hourly rates rather than by percentage 
and thus not be tempted to pyramid prices. 
| I will write an article on this rigorous 
|| psychology about the time I am willing 
to give up the business totally, and include 
lit as a chapter in the book I intend to 
| write. 
' 


— 
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Antiques Important 


items of Sentiment 


By Roy E. Buren: “a 
Longfellow said that he didn't want to 
a doctor and live on the sicknesg;0F 
world, or a lawyer concerned with trou 
les, or a preacher worrying over: sips. 
ut he was a teacher trying to overcome 
orance, and a poet, like an antiquarian, 
ing on the sentiments of humanity. 
¡Charles Horton Cooley, a great sociologist 
at the University of Michigan, declared, 
“Our sentiments run more deeply than our. 
ts.” F ” 
The antiques dealer seldom receives R 
compliment. Once in a historical place in 
issouri, where we dealt in antiques, a 
customer looked in our barn full of furni- 
j ture. and said, “I think you are doing a 
: good job in helping to preserve these things 
for the future.” One of my chief arguments 
in buying in homes is to say that we hope 
these things can live hundreds of years, 
subject to fire and tornadoes, where and' 
when children unborn can see, perhaps for” 
¡the only time, some of these scarce items. 
My hat is doffed to a deceased are | 
named Deets , i , is. I was sent 
the ‘latter eae ae Ray to meet th 
one who would say, “Son, it isn’t wha 
you buy that makes you money. It’s wh 
you don’t buy.” When I wanted to buy 
a large oval walnut frame, he said, “I 
I were to sell that, the kids on the blo 
might never be able to see one again.” q 
“Oh, the ts of pub are long, 
thoughts”. H/F BOF iw D 


‘Watbling Vireo Sings . 
Why is glass more popular than China? 


From High Tree Tops Most dealers will confirm this. One reason 
By Roy Buren is that, except for rubber and plastic, glass 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind. is the only thing that can be blown when 
Let us take a littie time to live! Editorsmolten. Gold can easily be hammered into 
pause in your censoring; dog walke:s, look beautiful shapes and rolled into a thin leaf 
high in the trees; auctioneers, stop yourfor plating, Gold, tin, chrome, etc., can 
¡chant for a eee for one more musicalbe applied by electrical process to coat 
‘warrior and those who plant gardens v4 Y 
Mad fields 42nd fight bas us see C Bo VER E Pi 
and hear for the first time the Warbling SUrfaces: but glass can gonsume lea an 
Vireo. silver (and how many other elements?) 
He is a songster that, 1 suspect, not and be fused and blown—or pressed—into 
lone percent of the people see or hear, 2 Tambow of hues sf happy that a vase, 
I was 48 before I did. He is everywhere *:É-» Pages px Singigolorating oF 
lin this region in the spring, but always Tan0—high Caleoug! Also molten elagsahas 
‘in the tall trees, and seldom comes down Possibilities for the blow pipe to create 
to earth. His home is a hammock lodged Vividly concrete imagery” in its A 
by a thong of WoWen grass and fibers—a Thyme and rhythm poems of lovely origina 
bill-bag in minuteness of leaves and grass. pi as in paper weights or in whimsies. 
| His song consists of about 11 notes re. (I see in all the flowers thus blown the 
Ipeated 4,000 times a day; coloratura, so- 2995 of poets I have known.) 
prano and higher—so high pitched that he, Except for plastic-type inventions, what 
has left the clef, and to change the figure| else other than glass is transparent. China 
lhas gone above the roof and up on the can be translucent but never could one 
lightning rod. His food is bejeweled vita- read through it. I know of one Dresden 
min emeralds, diamond-gnats, coleoptera| China bed, but, except for a toy miniature, 
jets. has there ever been a full-size glass bed? 
First I saw the hanging nest, much small: | Though China is often embossed, only glass 
er than that of the oriole. Then I heard|has 5000 or more names and/or historical | 
this Galli-Curci singing. Finally, to be cer-| patterns. 
tain I heard the Cornell University bird} What else has so many forms, patterns, ; 
| song recordings. combinations and variations of color? What 
I would love to hear from anyone who] else can furnish cupboard doors and win- 
will seek out and hear this wonder for|dows so many panes of pleasure? Canvas, 
the first time. “Hear, oh hear!” For this| metal and China can be hand-painted. So 
Mary Garden makes a merry, merry gar- | can glass. What other thing than a diamond 
den. “Little fleeting white-fire” songster | can invite and reflect sun and lamp light? 
| with a fleck of yellow on his tiny breast. Can anything compete successfully dollar- 


E wise with glass? What else can reach 
OF Gi Philosophy 


so far? It was a Dutch boy holding up 
By Roy E. Buren 


Y 
| 


two magnifying glasses who discovered the 
telescope to magnify our universe and con- 
verse with the stars. 

So, if I seem to have gone “a way out” 
in my love of glass, then I know that 
happiness loves company, and I am one 
of many seeing through triple windows—my 
trifocals—the marvel of not only the glass: 
itself, but the scenery beyond—and ee. 


| I will refrain from the usual 
¡On patterns, forms, colors in mae ial 
my tongue from what is trite and obvious. 
¡lle we a, noted many collectibles .. 
pore der o my first love in antiques | 
“Boundless inward in the atom, 

Boundless outward in the whole,” 


[0 
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Indian Artifacts — 


By Roy E. Buren 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


The earliest collectors’ items of America, 
except geological specimens, are Indian rel- 
ics—tens of millions of years old. These 
handmade tools are as far back of Coium- 
bus as we are this side of 1492. They were! 
made chiefly from flint, granite, an'mal 
bones, sandstone, and clay. 

The only metal used by the Indians was 
copper, found chiefly in Michigan. When 
the white man arrived in America, liquor 
and steel tools (and guns) were traded 
for furs (and land!). 

The chief elements of value in these rclics 
are authenticity, form, color, rarity of ma- 
terial, size, and perfection—especially pol- 
ish. The biggest problem is reproductions, 
which can fool the experts. 

There was a one-man factory making 
arrows four years ago in West Terre Haute. 
In 1940 a W.P.A. Marker dug up a pipe 
in St. Francois Co., Mo. An advanced col- 
lector paid $12.50 for it when the owner 
filed affidavit to the facts of location and 
finding. 

A bannerstone (in shape of a outterfly) 


was one of the rare forms I’ve had. A| 
rose-quartz discoidal and rosy flint arrows} 


were the most beautiful colors. For perfec- 
tion of polish and form the red granite 
ax (found in Howell Co., Mo.), and a dark 
granite piece shaped like a donut (found 
in Carlinville, 11.) “take the cake.” And 
for size, the 17-inch spade of highly polish- 
ed flint found and sold in Terre Haute 
holds a record for me. ‘ 
The Vigo Co. Historical Museurn has a 
marvelous collection, as does South. East 
Missouri State College at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. j i 
The late Tony Pendergast of Terre Haute, 
but formerly an optician in Ilinois, paid 
his month's vacation each summer by going 
to Wisconsin to buy relics. At his first 
big sale privately he collected $22,000. He 
traded a cigar box of arrows to an old 
Indian who then peddled them to the tour- 
ist for $1.00 each. For his trade Dr, Pender- 
gast got a burl bowl worth $50.00... y 
Tony Pendergast, M.D., helped me un- 
earth a few excerpts from tue diary of 
an Indian celt: “Dear Diary: I am-a. cet 


in this college musuem. Often these days 
(years ago) men come and trade two for 
one and glean the rare pieces, I am chip- 
ped and unpolished and unwanted. I am 
old and tired and out of vrealh. Take me 
away from a living death!” 


‘Antique Sleeper’ | 


BY ROY E. BUREN 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind. 


In the front window of an auction house 
last summer, four tall posts of an old bed 
waved at me. Everyone loves to find a 
sleeper in antiques, especially, at an auct- 
ion. Even this bed seemed asleep (as 1). 
So much furniture was piled in front of 
the bed one could hardly see the wood 
or measure the height and width. “Bid 
$25,” my buddy said to me. 

“TI venture $35.” 


When I got home I felt I had been too 
i cheap, so I called an advanced furniture 
dealer of antiques in southern Indiana and 
told her that the four posts were of equal 
height, thought T wash't sure they reached 
the magic six feet. It was dark wood, either 
cherry or walnut, I assured her. “What 
do you want if it is twin size?” she asked. 


“Fifty-nine dollars,” I replied. We made 
an oral contract and I phoned the auction 
Il house to raise the bid to $49. That night 
| the bed brought only $45. The person-to- 


|| person phone call cost $2, 

i| The lady got a bargain “sight unseen.” 
i| She didn’t know she had a museum rope 
|| bed of cherry exactly six feet tall and 
|| full size. 

| A Missouri dealer saw the bed before 
| she did and phoned her. “I liked the way 
|| he talked and took his $100 offer,” she 


¡said. But before Missouri got to Terre 
Haute, ‘the lady arrived to see the rare 
tapering hexagonal pencil-post bed. She. 
called Missouri, but failed to buy the bed 
back for $150. 

Conclusion: Where ignorance is not bliss 
and tis folly to be unwise. Yet it is a 
fundamental that we all like new exper- 
iences, and there is a first time for every ` 


thing. So there is a lot of fun in bei boe 
ond Co o in being sec 


lumbuses rediscovering America, E 


2 


An Ear Appealing Hobby | 


i 
By Roy E. Buren | 


2424 N. 11 St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


One of my 39 hobbies 1s radioing. I am 
¡hot an aviator, but I take to the air. 

In the early nineteen twenties I saw and 
heard my first demonstration of the radio, 
{Then they predicted a wrist-watch radios | 
“A twist of the wrist brings LISZT.” 1! 
thought that sounded better than vaudeville 
of that day when they sang things like 
this: “When Rose blows her nose on her 
clothes, her hose shows.” 

Such craziness was a bit shocking te 


a Victorian L 7 like me. (I find m | 
people today do not know this obsolescem | 


Hippie talk of several years ago, when) 
a capital L joined to the figure 7 make 
square.) 


I am a square, and I have a prejudice 
against jive. I think there is too much | 
sin in sincopation. In some rock-and-roll | 
¡music there are so many rocks they can | 
| hardly roll. Some night these may cause | 


-~ a 


- - 


I see in all the flowers that 
below 

The eyes of poets that I know 
Here Wordsworth in a daffodil 
There Poe, a lilac’s purple frill; 
Here Burns within a red, red 


rose i 
With Byron’s green and yellow | 
clothes 

Thus daisy, violet, and 

bluebell 


| Awoke each spring old friends 
they knew well. 
If I should some day blooming 


likewise h 


Beneath the dawning moming 


strike eyes, 

Oh would I bloom in vaire 
| amiss, 

If none recorded me as this? 
Submitted by 
Roy E. Buren 
2424 N. 11 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
47804 
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an avalanche. Turn the dial on almost any 
AM, or FM or PM set and the jazz (humpty 
da da) is so much alike one concludes 
all stations are playing the same record. 
If it is called stereo, oy Romeo, one pro- 
gram is as good—or as bad—as the next. 
But the ads will tell you soon that you 
have a variety of stations. 


When I moved from Mlinois to Indiana 
in 1957, 1 could have escaped paying the 
personal property tax for 1956, in Illinois. 
But when I heard WILL of Urbana, Ill. 


and its quality programs sponsored by Ja- ym, 


dana University, I was glad to pay this 
debt. Then, too, WBAA from Purdue U., 
and KFUO, the Lutheran station of St 
Louis all have lovely programs. Thc-2 are 
AM stations. These stations honor the clasg- 
ic composers who hid away in attics te 
create (as Mozart was influenced by 


|| Haydn!), 


Catch a Canadian broadcast and you are 
in a cultured world that never has a Schi- 
zoid sponsor, as cigarettes, alternately de- 
picting handsome youths puffing at pl 
before the lungs become blackened wi 
tar and nicotine. Then, next, may come 
in contrast a warning drama of the cala 
mity of cancer and early old age teetering 


on the crutches of emphysema and cardiag , 


collapse. 


Poem To The Editor 
TheQZai tee y 
MOZART AND LINDSAY 
By Roy E. Buren 
As Mozart with many sails 
On regratta raceway clef 
Makes happy harmony, 
So the mayor with black 
And white and yellow 
A landscape paints 
And wins a prize 
rn — MPA 
Hefuse narcotics, numbing vapid woe, 
But rather quaff the caffeinic flow!— 
Th’ eddying youth-thought stream ts 
i drowned at sea— 


— 


{ For thoughtful thinking has not long 


to know. 


—ROY E, BUREN. 


SPa NA Frieza, Mo. 
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are an asset and eonvenience; ald good 
bookkeeping and economy. But “insuffi- 
cient funds” is the chief cause of a check’s 
return. Usually they finally liquidate but in 
the process some sleepless hours may pre- 
vail. There is a dreaded experience I’m 
glad never happened to me; to have a 


Checks and Balances 


BY ROY BUREN 
2424 Ndi gers Haute, Ind, 
TEC 


Would you, a total stranger, go into an 
antiques shop and ask to borrow money? 
You wouldn’t? Even if you are a dealer! 
trom a distance and in a new territory, 
do you assume that no one will worry 
while your check is clearing? | 


=< 


check returned 
stopped.” 


My best customer needed some furniture 
for sale in a local home. She accepted 
his check for $190 on Saturday. When she 
went to a shopping center and tried to 
cash this check, they refused. She called 
me. I said, “If you will meet me 
at my bank at 9 a.m., Monday, I will 
give you the money.” Her fears were qui- 
eted and she used her own bank for the 
check on Monday. 


stamped “Payment 


Let me illustrate some of the problems. 
We returned to our shop south of St. Louis 
one summer evening to see a car waiting. 
In it was a prominent personality, but not 
generally known till later as a kleptoman- 
iac. We took her check for $200. Next morn- 
ing I said to my bank “I’m afraid of this: 
|I hate to wait.” 


“We'll arrange it so you can go to her 
bank and collect today,” the banker said 


So he stamped on the check, “Pay by 
cashier’s check to Savings Bank.” When 
I presented the check, the cashier said, 
“Not near enought money in her account.” 


“See what my bank stamped on the 
back,” I said. They consulted and found 
that the lady had a big savings account 
there, wrote the cashier’s check and 
charged me 10 cents. My bank honored 
their check. 


Any bank will give a written recommen- 
dation to a good dealer or customer. This 


(Editor's Note: The example cited in Mr. 
Buren’s article about funds being with- 
drawn from a savings account without the 
owner’s permission to cover a check writ- 
ten with insufficient funds in the checking 
account is not a standard practice with 
all banks. In checking we find that there 
is no set rule that applies to this situation 
and it depends upon the circumstances whe- 
ther this withdrawal would be made. Some- 
times, the bank knows that the person who 
wrote the check would rather that they 
take the money out of the savings account 


TAE A 


costs nothing and saves a lot of worry|than to send the check back. Various banks 

for a few antiques dealers who have had'may have different rules about a situation 

several bad checks in the past. ¡like this and one cannot say that it definite- 
lly is done or isn’t done in all banks.) — 


TAR Ao, 


Other unusual experiences: 


4 
A 17-year-old boy forged my name on Tr 1 STATS 
a $15 check. This was his second one locally 
and the first one already had him ready 
for the reformatory. 
One customer signed my name to her 
check inadvertently. 
Another customer made the check out 
to herself. I signed her name hy me and 
asked the bank to call her. AH turned 
out0K. CnNecHKs 
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Revelations From 


A Doll's Diary 


By Roy Buren 
2424 N. 11 an Terre Haute, Ind. 


$ MT . 

Ran into an unusual diary—though it was 
written in private and in German, I think 
it will do us collectors good to read and 
ponder, The time was during Teddy Roose- 
velt's administration. 

Dear Dairy, some big people think that 
we little adults are not persons and that 
we should sit around and not be active 
but should play games, collect things like 
miniatures, toy furniture, dishes, and even 
frozen Charlottes, for our very own. As 
for me, I’m alerted by President Roose- 
velts activism. 


Dear Diary, what is medicine ball? Can 
dolls play too? 


Now Diary, the president tells in his auto- 
biography about his kids sitting for story 
hour with him on the sofa. They said, “I 
speak for you and the cubby-hole, too.” 
(a nook by the president.) Do you suppose, 
diary, this included dolls, too? 


Diary, Dear, I had a talk with the maho- 
gany desk. She recalls when she was a 


.|log in the Amazon Valley. She tells in 


somewhat broken Spanish-English-German | 
how thrilled she was about 1775 when she 
heard she was going to England. She went 
on, “I could hardly contain myself when 
l heard I was to be a Sheraton desk, for 
I think the name ‘Sheraton’ such a lovely 
word.” She told me how her drawers were 
hand dove-tailed and the key holes were 


`| diamond inlays of light wood; how she 


loved the reeded edges around her top; 
“My curls, you know.” 


Frances, my mistress, writes at this 
desk, but I have never heard them talk 
the way we artists do: doll to desk and. 
desk to doll. 

Diary, Dear, I hear that a playwright 
named Ibsen wrote a drama called “A 
Doll’s House.” I wonder what he means | 
Frances says this is her house. She and! 
her mother are always talking family his- 
tory. (I wonder where I came from.) 

Dear Diary, was there a Garden of Eden 


death. Diary, what does death mean? Does 
death mean “riding down a one-way 
street”? 

Dear diary, Frances plays with a wealthy 
girl on our avenue. This girl holds her 
head high and brags about her two dolls 
named Bru and Juneau. You know, diary, 
these two dolls won't speak to me. They 
make fun of my name, Greta Halbig. They 
are always saying “Je t “aime,” and “Ma 
chere” and “Merci beaucoup”. Are they 
foreign? 

When I asked, “Sprechen sie Deusch?” 


they couldn't even say, “Nein”, I doubt 
if they can sing Tannenb : 
“O Tannenbaum ..% da Kanst me Sehr 


gefallen just the same! 

We have in our neighborhood some boy 
dolis that have as their hobby toy guns, 
cannons, iron soldiers that engage in real 
battles, they say. 


Diary, do you know what my hobby is?) 


People, that’s what..I play people. If f 
could get around better, I would collect 
more people. Since people send broken dolls 
to doll hospitals, I'd send some of these 
people who act crazy to be repaired at 
a hospital... , 

Since this diary was written in German, 
translating is slow. If enough dolls request 
more, I will produce more later. Some 
of the doll’s words may be misspelled. 
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for dolls? I heard say that Adam invented 


Cats Have More 
Liberty Than Dogs 


by Roy E, Buren 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mark Twain loved cats more than dogs.| 


1 disagree. The only two times we got 
@ possum were one night we caught one 
up a low bush, and when Carlo smelled 
one in a brush pile. He was barking and 
pulling. I grabbed his tail and pulled. Out 
came number two possum. 

Carlo would tree a squirrel if he saw 


Payne, his biographer, lived several years % heard it, but when I tested him to 


in the Clemens home early this century, 


(Mark died in 1910), while preparing the 


gee if he would or could trail it down 
by smell, I would rum and hide. Soon Carlo 


three volumes of biography. He tells that) WS 0n my trail and found me as first 


Mark said one could whip a dog and he 
would forgive and come crawling back. 
But not a cat, It would never forgive. 

He tells the incident of Mark's entering 
the home when the cats were on the porch. 
Mark held the door for the cats to precede 
him, and with a flourish and pretentious 
fanfare, the cats with tails high in the 
air went first, Mark following like a knight 
¡in the wake of a queen. 
` It doesn’t seem fair that cats have so 
much more liberty than dogs. Birds would 
favor restriction of cats if the wings could 
be polled in voting. 

Right here I want to be the first to 
pay tribute to another writer for TST. For 
poetry in prose, and grand emotion in 
drama, and for vividly nostalgic imagery, 
our friend (and the dogs’ friend), Francis 
Lohman, goes to the head of the class. 
My niece, a subscriber in Chicago, says 
the same. 

Now I wish to narrate a short story 
of 13 brief years of Carlo, my childhood 
pup and dog from about 1907 to 1920. I 
was the only boy with three sisters, two 
to six years older, living in the rural Ozarks 
of S. Missouri. I was six when Carlo suc- 
ceeded another dog and adopted me. 

Carlo was a “header”. When he ran cat- 
tle, he went to the head instead of the 
heels. We had an old white cow named 
Flour, that seemed to know it was milking 
time and she would run preceded by bark- 

‘ing Carlo, driving him to the barn. This, 
no doubt, was not the best social psychology 
to get Flour in the proper mood “to give 
milk down.” 

When I had my physical examination 
preceding my assistantship in Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1930, the doctor asked me what 
'I did in the two years between rural grade 
schoo! and high school (1916-1918), “Hunt- 
ed possums.” “An education in itself.” 


o. 


‘ithe way of birds.” He says not to try 


choice. 

“Oh, the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” And Carlo, not good for much 
except affection, lingers long in my 
thinking and marveling memeories of a 
backward-running dog in a day when time 
stood still. PA (y Ta 

People can talk without parrots, but par- 
rots could not talk without people and par- 
rot and parakeet raising is a bobby for 
many Americans. 

Melvin F. Roberts in his book Parakeets 
in Your Home tells how to teach a parakeet 
to talk. But he warns if a parakeet “gets 
educated to the ways of people, it forgets 


to teach the alphabet or separate words, 
but to teach complete sentences, repeating | 
Rees and over with great patience and || 
not to expect the bird to be logical. Some- ' 
| thing like this might result: “Judas went | 
‘and hanged himself! Go and do thou like- | 
| wise.” | 

Charlotte Kellog in “Paderewski” tells! 
“about a concert tour to Australia, where 
‘his wife collected many rare birds including | 
parakeets. 

One was Cocky Roberts, who would come 
peck on the door where Paderewski was 
spending many hours at the piano (for 
if he missed one day, he could tell the 
difference, two days, the critics knew, and 
in three days, the audience was aware) 
and he would say to Cocky, “‘Who’s there?” 
“Cocky Roberts!” 

He let the parrot in so he could sit on 


eS <<. — 

his pedal foot and go up and down, up 
i and down, then when he would pause, came “ 
“Oh, Lord, how beautiful!” 


Literature must have many such inck 
dents, but they are hard to trace. 


ON M4 LANLY Days 


(ThE T2€ MS avd 
EARLILA) 


Water, Land, and Air 

It seems strange that H,O 
(a combination, of twice as 
much hydrogen as oxygen) is 
essential to living things, 
whereas out of hydrogen can 
come explosions destroying 
life, though oxygen by itself 
can help sustain, and often 
save, life. Without faith we 
cannot walk on water; yet we 
could not feel our pulse beat, 
or run or walk, without this 
sustaining liquid. 

In the early part of this 
century in South Missouri it 
was a Superstition that if a 


[native drank from running 
water, he would always return 
after going away. Today it is 
not a superstition that if one 
drinks from “branch water,” 
he may not live to go far 
away, much less to return! 
Even though our water supply 
in proportion to our mounting 
population is growing scarcer, 
it is terribly ridiculous that {to 
parody Shakespeare) man 
should put into his water 
chemicals that steal away the 
quality of his rains. 

In the early part of this 
century, when I was a child, 
we lived by a 200-acre tract of 
virgin timber. We looked on 


WEST PLAINS DAILY QUILL, WEST PLAINS, MISSOU RIISES 
` She thought “it purified the 


that the epologue may be 


woods as our enemies excepi 


for occasional use of a few 
trees. Now these lovely forests 
of the Ozarks have been 
mostly denuded and a section 
of timbered early Americana. 
as in some of our state parks, 
is something at which to 
marvel. 

If and when these “green 
mansions’? are removed, 
especially from the mountains 
and hills, a farmer would find 
that the best of the soil had 
been willed to the trees, and 
the shallow top layer of dirt 
for many decades happy 
with its thin diet thus 
denuded, unless terraced when 
tilled, will take a sad and 
muddy journey down the river 
road to an unwelcoming sea. 

Before 1917 in the hills of 
Missouri my mother loved the 
smell the railroad engine gave. 


air”. I was born when the 
average age expectancy was 
47, as opposed to 70 today. 
The population of this world 


happier? As Ruskin says, “We 
live in deeds, not years, in 
thoughts, not breaths; in 
feelings, not in figures on_a 


increases 80,000,000 annually. dial.” 

Soon emphysema and Roy E. Buren 
malignancy riding on the 2424 N. 11 
whirlwind of vitiation and Terre Haute, Ind. 


sailing on polluted water, and 
| feeding on food flavored with 
¡DDT and other harmful and 
unsurping chemicals, may 
| reverse these figures, even 
before ‘‘On the Beach” 
becomes an unpretentious 
drama in the time of A.H. 
(after the holocaust). 

This is only a start to 
introducing the problems man 
(as his own worst enemy) has 
created. 
| Now that the drama has 
been issued a prologue, will we 
become constructive actors so 
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The Prerequisites To Happiness 


by Roy Buren | 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Many years ago “The Ladies Home Jour- 


jnal” published an article whose thesis had 
Ito do with prerequisites to happiness, or 


the four fundamental motives for wanting \ 
to live. 

One was the desire for self-expression | 
(as I am showing now). Once I lectured! 
to Rotary on “My Forty Hobbies.” (to-, 
day I have only 39, I quit smoking.) Dr. 
Schindler in his best seller, “How to Live | 
B65 Days A Year”, said, as one of his; 
eight main divisons, “Have a hobby.” Of 
course we antique collectors (for avocation 
if not for vocation) and dealers are ex- 
pressing ourselves. Even the staff of “TST” 
are taking the express route. 


| The second fundamental for happiness 


is the desire for new experience. Can you 
think of anything less repetitive each day 
than the buying of antiques? When the 
customer says “What's new?” he's laugh- | 
ing by saying this. Even in antiques, as || 
in science, economics, politics, literature, | 


Tete., it seems that the things to learn are, 
doubling every ten years. I feel like th 
cat in a well—climbing up one foot and 
dropping back two. 

The third basis for happiness is the de 
sire for security. I suppose most antique: 
have been, or will be again, considered | 
as heirlooms. This is the securing of sen- 


say, “Yes, and you might not like him.” 
An interesting thought is which came first, 
loving your neighbor or a sense of secur- 
ity? 

If you have saved money for security, 


¡and you have invented a better mouse trap, 


no doubt that mice have beaten a path! 
to your door. Also your neighbor. j 


I notice on my walks that dogs restrict- 


ited to a chain, lacking new experience, 


having little self-expression, even though 
feeling total security (and having collected 
a lot of bones) are starved for affection, 
though “‘it is sometimes hard to know which! 
end to believe.” 


What was Anatole France's dog meaning 
when he said, “My master is a queer being. 
When he comes toward me, he grows lar- 
ger, but when he goes away from me, 
he gets smaller. But I stay the same size 
all the time?” > 


The origin of the word “happiness” 
means chanciness perhaps, perchance. 
“Happiness is a by-product of work.” It 
is also a by-product of play or coming 
in from exploring an attic and having some 
goodies for your friends. But one could 
“work or play” his head off pursuing hap- 
piness and fail if he does not have these! 
four essentials above mentioned. j 

“He drew a circle and cut me out, but 


timent, as well as of economics. We can-,1 grey a circle and put him in.” 


not forget that “life must be meat before 
it can be more than meat.” The Salvation 
Army says it this way, “Soup before Sal» 
vation.” Yet no sane person would wish 
utter security afforded by a prison. I heard 
Norman Thomas say, “Let us have pro- 
duction for use and not for profit.” This 
is an extreme point of view and seems 
strange to use in this “dog-eat-dog” scram- 
ble for climbing over “the madding crowd's 
| ignoble strife.” 

Then comes the desire for affection. The 
person who has and pursues new experi- 
ences and who is asserting his self-expres- 
sion is more likely to say “Know your 
neighbor; You might like him!” than to 
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Wrens Lease A Home 


By Roy Buren | NAPOLEON—ON BOARD THE 
2424 N. 11 St., Terre Haute, Ind. | ENGLISH SHIP 
For the past two summers I had noted |} 
| 


the songs and occupation of wrens in a'y TPOougbts of the past—they storm 


yard next door, where a gourd nest is, | 2"0und me now! 

hanging. So at a yard sale (for another | O East-wind gust that fans my fever- 
yard) I bought a bird house for 15 cents. ed brain, 

Others labored and the wrens and we “en- Thrice-lethal breath of calm forget- 
ter into the fruits of their labor”. fulness, 


Four wrens came to survey after 1 nailed H Would I could hourly clasp you as my 
the new house to the side of a garage. y own! 
I recall how a black snake spiraled up, I hear the surging of the crested 
a porch post and devoured the young wren,” waves 
in another location. Now my neighbor tells | 
me that last summer a cat caught one) keep, 
of the parents, and the other abandoned || As did my men at stormy Austrelitz 
the nest. My neighbor, seventy-lignW' years | O restless memory of Ambition's Past, 
old, tried to feed and save the babies, ||'o have is but to long for more to be i 
but failed. Kk eiahrT To be is but to long for more to Hive. 
Soon Mr. € Mrs. signed the lease for;|The dreamer dreams ; 
the new home, rent and food free for the|| dreams to be 
taking. (The signatures were songs.) A Philip’ 
I wish I knew why four came and two fren e peep E 
were favored. Were they two pairs, or Wert ¡| attained wishes o ‘ 
$ they relatives with old family interests? Pactolus washed $ ad Mite, 
A The E Y: ben a than pad as | 
3 Al 
$ O ere N the pa e this. grand ee there is yet a bud to blow for 
opus or opera, When these wrens came : a 3 z 
(to quote Shakespeare) the bird-watcher’s of =a ihe TX ingyoRome” will tondiy 
“eye in a fine frenzy rolling, looks from par men: 
earth to heaven ...” But on the third} `c- tutored Frenchmen are the boy's 
day to me a tragedy arrived (... “from monary 
heaven to earth”). The fickle voices are mens ope Louise will imitate 
heard only in the distance. n classi€.faithfulness. What care I 

Now have 1 invented a tragedy? Did} °°” 
the two cats eyeing the two bird baths 
become independent variables? Or did the 
wrens, like robins at tires say, “There 
is nothing constant but change”? Did they|' 
forget temporarily where home is? (John 
Burroughs tells the story of how when mañ 
cuts down a bee tree, the bees fill up 
on honey and start to make a bee-line 
for home, then say, “Why, this is home 
right here.”) 

Two days later they were back putting 
hay in the barn and taking over the center 
of the stage in their drama, filling “the 
air with glee,” or the border-guard's Song, 
suying to ether birds with Burke, ax 
far shall thou go and no farther.” a 

After another week they were gone again. 
“Oh, t'me and change”! 

Per-Wren-haps this can be continued. But 
weeks later (in July), “All’s quiet en the 
5 Westera Front.” A geet 
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Perfect iron Urns 


By ROY E. BUREN ! 
Terre Haute. Ind. 

Standing and watching like silent sentin- 
els, two lovely iron antique urns with crowns 
of colored petunias, welcome at 1535 S. 3rd 
| Hy. 41) in Terre Haute, Ind.. travelers 
¡from Florida to Alaska and from Canada to 
the Old South. | 

This perfect pair of iron urns is rare for 
several reasons: they are iron and not con- 
crete, they consist of 11 parts each, they 
have the two ears for decorations and they 
have square bases 17 inches tall. How few 
pairs like these appcar on any highway in 
all this region. 

These urns are 39-inches tall. The small. 
est iron urns (about 9-inches tall) were used 
to hold cut flowers in cemeteries, 

In an interview with the owner, Mrs.Kath- ' 
leen Gibson, I found she had them appraised 
at $300, and I agreed that they add that | 
much value to the lovely home. | 
, We have two, but incomplete and not | 
paired, at 2424 N. Eleventh in Terre Haute,« 
¡The best one I ever found was in Terre 
Haute, but the owner refused to sell, how- 
jever, with a standing offer the owner later 
‘bought an $800 home that, of course, needed 
a lot of improvement. They sold the urn—a 
‘large, complete one, which now adorns the | 
lawn of a massive early American antiques | 
shop, The Hitching Post, S. E. of Washing- 
ton, Ind. 

It seems very difficuh to trace the history | 


of these old iron urns. Monument sales. 
cemeteries, founderies, all seem to lack 
knowledge of where they were made or 
where they were bought. Perhaps the read-, 
ers can help with information. | 


Lols Gates the illustrator of this article, 
graduated from the University of Tllinois, 
taught art at St. Mary's of the Woods Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, and has been a world 


traveler. od 
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PUNCH AND JUDY. Puppets pur 
chased from an old circus performe 
by Jerry Banas, who has illustrated 
them here. 


Antiques Buyer Should 
Study Purchase Carefully 


Not Sell Too Soon 
. by ROY BUREN 
2424 N. 11th, Terre Haute, Ind. 

| There are times when the antiques buyer 
‘obtains collections and sells so soon that 
jater he regrets not taking more time to 
‘study and enjoy what he too briefly had. 
Early in 1969 this happened to this writer 
when he bought 15 puppets. 

These puppets were used by an old circus 
performer named Drum on N. 13th St, 
in Terre Haute, Ind. His widow gave the 
puppets to a neighbor who sold them for 


a song. The buyer let them go for a song}: 


¡and halí—too cheap for these museum it- 
| ems. 


The puppets haá heads, hands and feet 
of wood carved in deep relief. There were 
¡Punch and Judy (sold to Jerry Banas, a 
¡graduate artist and herewith illustrated by 


i 


| juer) the devil decorated in red, a police- 


‘man, a detective, a witch, a clown, an 
' alligator, ete. 

Mrs, Banas creates and collects dolls 
yand has lectured on T. V, How I wish 
she had all of this collection today! 


f 


Many Beautiful Sights 


May be Seen in Heavens 


BY ROY BUREN 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind. 


|| “And the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.” Flammarion in his “Dreams of an ¡ 
|| Astronomer” listed the most beautiful 
sights man can see from the earth: the 
total eclipse of the sun, the northern lights 
|| and sunrise and sunset. (I read this book 
\|in 1327 and cannot recali the exact order 
| listed.) 


The Apollo astronauts observed for the 
first time the sun eclipsed by the inter- 
vention of the earth instead of being hidden 
|| by the moon. Since the eclipse of the sun 
is so difficult to witness, artists have not 
used this glory for painting as they have 
honored sunrise aud sunset. 

! Grecian mythology caused sunrise to 
awaken wher the “soft nurse” and goddess 

Aurora preceded dawn. The sun (Apollo) 
rode his chariot from east to west. Let 
,me name some other outstanding scenic; 
‘beauties man may see from earth: rings 
«On Saturn and a comet as vivid as Halley’s, 
(which I at age nine in 1910 adored in 
the evening sky in the year Mark Twain 
was dying. You who are younger than the 
60s may see the comet startle the evening 
-| Skies in 1985.) f - 

Another heavenly rarity to see is an oc- 
culation of Venus or Mars of a star of 
Į the first magnitude by the moon. It is 
q much easier especially with binoculars to 
1 see birds cross the full moon than to see 
el the moon in her spiraling orbit cross this 
y side of the planet. The moon alone in the 
i skysea is so E it seems to fuse infinity 
with light.” 

: Need I ci for astronomy as ani, 
{ 
j 
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| sats: ana) books on the Indians, the Wild 


Baoks of ‘Early America, 
In Demand by Collectors 


By Roy E. Buren 
| Terre Haute, indiana 


“My days among the dead are passed. . 
“Of making books there is no end.” 


Of all the fields of collecting I’d rather 
jbe a master of books—the most complex 
‘and cultured—old and up-to-date. (If age 
made a thing good, I'd be getting better 
every day! 


The secret value in American books, as 
in any ‘collectors’ item,” is knowing wh 


| wants what at what price. A sweeping sum- 


mary of books wanted as antiques is early 


South, city, county and state 


arora, family histories, and famous au-| 


thor’s first editions. 
Number one in demand are county his- 


tories, sold chiefly in the seventies, eight-|' 


ies, nineties, and up to 1909 by subscrip: 
¡tion, by salesman for about $10.00 to a 
small number of families, 


Since all books were first editicns to 
start, not all met success, and most never 
made the second. edition. In one rare case 
a book on Indians, it was the eleventt. 
edition that became famous. In the first 
ten editions the author apologized for the 
incompleteness of his work. In this case 
there was “no dogma of finality.” 


Let me give examples of two first-edi- 


j tion books I had and sold. Both were in 


fine condition. J. A. Benton’s ‘California 
Pilgrim,” 1853, told about the problems 
of the gold-rush days in the years follow- 
ing 1949: greed, murder, prostitution, infla- 
tion, drunkenness, cheating, lying, tearing 
up the hills, etc. A. J. Sowell's “Rangers 
and Pioneers of Texas’’ 1884, concerned 
with fighting the Indians and “getting 
there Retest with the mostest.” 


Now which is more valuable? The young- 


jer one by Sowell. Why? Perhaps as in 


“The History of Cincinnati,” 1834, Benton's 
had a larger circulation. 


| 


Also Benton was a preacher. It is sad 
to note that books by ministers and prints 
on religion have less value dollarwise than 
profane or secular. 


Benton brought $5.00, Sowell sold to a 
dealer for $25.00, and today would be cheap 
¡at $50.00. These sales were made about 


` 1962. 


. . . Where'er these casual eyes are 
cast the mighty minds of old.” 


Letters to the Editor 


Additional Information on Urns 

From ROY BUREN, Terre Haute, Ind 

I asked for information about the history 
of urns. Got a lovely letter from Wm. 
A. Walker, 601 So. Red Bank Rd., Evans- 
ville, Ind. I quote: 

“The following should be of interest to 
you. 

“Robert Wood and Co., Phila, Pa., estab- 
lished about 1840, pioneer in ornamental 
iron—work, among a large number of em- 
ployees were six designers constantly at 
work and second to none in the world. 
In 1873 they were the leading manufacturer 


¡in the country having no real competitors 


though many imitators. They made ‘cast- 
ing—which adds so much to the effects 
of gardens and landscape art.’ 

“At this place are illustrations of a ‘Bel- 
mont Vase’ very similar to the urn illus- 
trated by Lois Gates, in fact almost. identi- 
cal leaving little doubt that your urn is 
a vase and very likely made by R. Wood 
and Co.” 

A letter from Antiques Unlimited, Spring- 
field, Mo., states that she has an urn 
with a nameplate, Stewart Iron Works, 
which she values at $235. 

The most I ever asked was $49. for a 
single iron urn. Sold a complete one not 
repainted this year for $39 to my biggest 
buyer, Chick's Antiques, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. He wanted me to resell at the same 
price. It finally went to Virginia Tschudin, 
one of 26 dealers in a row in St, hes, 
Mo. hers 2s 


did I again hear that song and see the [the sun can rise.” Meanwhile, the “cooing | 


‘| chat only once and from a distance. 


| Yellow-Breasted Chat, | 
a Little Known Songster | (continued from page 8) 


Yellow-Breasted Chat... 


no flute, no orchestra, except other birds. 

Do I hear a question, “Why do you 
select such a difficult bird? Why not the 
cardinal?” The cardinal needs no advertis- 
ing. There are sports honoring his name. | 
| He, like chanticleer, awakens first these 

mornings and cries aloud musically “so 


By ROY E. BUREN 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind. 

In 1910, when I was 9, I was picking 
blackberries (for 1c a quart!) near a swamp 
in southern Missouri, when I heard an 
unusual bird song. I didn’t think to ask, 
“What songster is that?” Not until 1951 


i 


singer, the yellow-breasted chat, the largest of the doves in the imfnoMal elms” makes 
of all warblers, seven and one-half inches||me dream of “amplef™ hunting grounds | 
long, one inch shorter than the starling. | beyond the night’ and the ‘murmuring 
In 14 years in Indiana I have heard the|) of innumerable bees.” 
Your library may provide these record- 

Since very few have seen or heard this | ings for you. Or you can order these rec- 
fascinating musical “ball of feathers,” may | ords. By appointment a long-distance phone 
I help to teach you a new experience? call to 812-466-9100. I could play our record 
Read the short notes in the bird books,! in the three speeds. 
then teach your ears how to know his | 


|| song, as I tried to teach the chat to others Astronomy as a Hobby 


in 1953, when 1 found him nesting near 

{St. Louis. In a letter to the “Post Dis- | BY ROY BUREN 

patch” I wrote, “Listen for him beside 2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, Ind. 

the iron-sided bridge east of Edwardsville,'| Let Al Wick have the rocks and match 

IU.” 1 wonder how many followed my) covers. PI “lantern” my long lane with 

wish. ¡[the stars, “those pin pricks in the floor 
We have the Cornell University (Ithaca, | of heaven to let the light shine through.” 

N. Y.) recordings of bird songs. 1 will |I collect them singly or in groups called 

be glad to play the 22nd song by pre- || constellations. 

arranged phone call. i| These are not miné alone - the Pleiades, 
Let me state a few specifications: for example - named by the early shep; 
He is not “Poor Johnny One Note,” but | herds and described by Tennyson: Glitter. 

rich warble} ultiple note! His roundel goes ¡ing like a sw3pm of fireflies tangled in 

like this: a single high note not unlike | a silvery braid; “or Orion the Hunter, stak 

the second ‘‘coo” of the dove's five-note | king with steps 11,000,000 miles a minute, 

song, or it is quite similar to the sound | He, too, is a collector, for in his scabbard; ; 

¡ot ‘white in the three-note call of the | “in the center star of three comes a gal 

male quail: “Bob, bob, white,” the “white” | tomorrow, one of many nebulae. aw 


in} “ohare did you get those stars in your 
eyes?” TH 
This is a mere introduction to a category. 


go as fast as you can trill with your nomy’s pertinence to the glitter, of pie y 
tongue while your pulse beats about o sheen of coins, patina of old woods, trans 
times. You would never know that there|lucency of porcelain, lettering on "tomba; 
are 10 or 12 notes until the 78 rpm record lighting fixtures, Scout badges,.accura 

[tof time in watches and clocks, ‘“‘sermo 
in stones and pod in every : : 


Guaranteed Antiques 


By Roy E. Buren 
2424 N. 11, Terre Haute, ind. 
“We are like cats and dogs in a parlor. 
We don’t understand the furniture.” 


1 “We are like a blind man in a dark: 
room looking for a door that is not there.” 
:- I am lamenting the great amount of fak- 
_| ing and selling of reproductions. 


How seldom, if ever, do you hear a dealer 
.Isay, “Money back guarantee that this is 


"| not a reproduction.” The dealer that talks | 
authenticity never needs to spend so much 
money in seliing as in buying ant ques. 
When he buys in a home, he is on his 
own. There is no guarantee. If he buys 
from a couple who celebrated their golden | 
wedding anniversary, he may buy glass 
or China for original. Yet some of these 
items may have been gifts to them when 
they held open house last year. 

If only everything could be dated as 


tombstones are, then the life of the collector, | 


land dealer would be “awfully simple” in- 
| stead of “simply awful”. 
| Of course reproductions wil! continue to 
' be made. Years ago I thought of an original 
reply to people wringing their hands and 
complaining about reproductions. I made 
a simple statement, “Why, today they are 
even reproducing children.” I was using 
|the shock method. I don’t think I ever 
offended anyone with this. 
| Once on a shopping trip to antique row 
jon Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., I asked a 
| dealer if he would guarantee authentic a 
piece of China I knew to be old. He said 
{he would not. Of course I walked out, never 
¡to return. I have always wondered how 
|he could afford to indulge in such luxury 
of poor advertising (besides losing a big 
$3.50 sale. ) 


If the cats and dogs don't understand |, 
the furniture, how much more confused|, 
they must be with glass and china. (A 
dog doesn't even understand a mirror. He]: 
runs to the back to find the other dog.) 

It seems to me that people love fooling 
themselves, as in gambling. P.T. Barnum 
said, “A fool is born every minute.” When 
visitors went to the Barnum Museum they 
insisted Barnum could be seen through a 
small crack in his office door. 
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Even though nearly all books are dated, 
and first editions might have two dates 
close together, copies of the first edition 
confuse The rare first edition may have | 
,& lusspelled word on a certain page. This 
| will be corrected perhaps after 150 copies 
are issued 
| In Indian hoes and spades made of flint 
¡the polish resulting from stirring the soil 
can be duplicaled today with polishing 
| machines. 
| Once I was about to buy a half dollar 
, made of lead. Then I said, “It’s illegal 
¡for you to sell, as well as for me to buy, 
¡this phony.” My collection contains a brass | 
imitation of $2.50 in gold. Á |! 

Many animal penny banks are reproduc- | 
ed and sold wholesale for 80 cents each, |' 
or less. Some dealers will soak them in 
salt water to hasten age and rust. s 

Some of the appraisal books star items 
j reproduced. I say that if asterisks were : 
¡placed after everything reproduced, then 
the books would lose courage and might |; 
fail to sell, and stars might fall not only}: 
on Alabama but over the heads of many |; 
collectors in all states of the union. 

So if I have offended any dealer who 
“has taken his conscience to the cellar 
and killed it with a hatchet”, 1 don't apolo- 
gize. 1 have too many friends with halos 
to be afraid. If you will guarantee authenti- || 
city, then have fun, and, like Stephen Lea- 
cock's headless horseman jump into the 
| saddle of dealing and ride off in all direc- 
tions at once. Ae 
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On Social Security 


By Roy E. Buren 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Here is a question from a couple soon 
to be 62 who are antique dealers. They 


them that if they take their ensi 
| 62 their check will total $1390 in a. They 
| have been antique dealers for years ang! 
¡find the business growing more difficult. | 
| If they continue, they may run their brack-| 
et down and decrease their pension. They 
nave already had five very bad years to 
eliminate before the better years are aver- 
aged. They have an unearned income of | 
rents totaling $1,000. Now what is best for 
them? Their waning health is part of the 
picture. 

Let's look at a few statistics. They have 
been paying tax on around $3,000 a year 
for earned and on $1,000 unearned. Note 
| the U.S. income tax on $4,000 is about 
$375. Now add the Social Security Tax on 
$3,000. This is $192. $375 plus $192 equals | 
$567. New we shall look at the inccme and 
tax if they earn only the limit of social 
security. The U. S. income tax on $1,680 
plus the Social Security Tax on $1,680, | 
which comes to $107. Add $163 and $107 
and you total $270. Now look back at the 
$567. tax figure and subtract $270 to find 
a tax saving of $297. | 
| Next add $1,680, $1,000 and $1,320 to; 
find a total income of $4,000 (less Social | 
Security Tax and income tax on $2,680) 
to leave a balance of $3,877.50. | 

Thus I find that the couple retiring at} 


po will have $474.50 more to spend than| Security will not be reduced as much as 


they had while earning the $3,000 and draw- 
ing the $1,000 on rents. 

Of course there are many small variables! 
to the above figures, depending on rise 
and fall of cost of doing business, etc:, 


Say that the social Security office intorms ` 


i must be taken into account. We had a 


at 62 


to 15,000 allowable) at 10 Ponts a mile shows | 
a cost of $1,000. It takes the average an- 
tique dealer $4,000 in sales to cancel this | 
out. Let me illustrate with my retirement |Í 
overhead. Last year I sold $11.000 to pay: 
the cost of doing business. This year my | 
costs are down $1,000. Now anyone can | 
see that driving for business involves a 
trip, a change, visits with friends, com- 

ensation for combining business with plea- j 
sure. Taking customers out to eat is a 
legitimate tax deduction. 

If the home is used for an antique shop, 
the proportionate fraction may be depre | 
ciated over a period of 10 to 30 or. more 
years. But when the home is sold this 


35-room retail shop south of St. Louis in 
the latter forties on which 90% was allowed. 
Even the phone bill was 90% exempt from 
¡tax. One shop we owned was depreciated | 
¡over a 10 year period. The U. S. inspector! 
‘said, “I guess these buildings have already | 
gone 60 years.” It is quite evident that + 
the dealer leading such strenuous life in; 
his home is entitled to any fringe benefit 
from sitting in an antique chair until it 
is sold. After all it is just an “old, used 
chair” unless recently refinished or reup- 
uva istered, : 

It would take me half a year to buy): 
and sell enough antiques to make after 
taxes the $1500 I receive tax free on Social 
Security. -` 

I know: I have covered only one point 
of view. Note that the 63 age for Social 


20%. Even less reduction at 64. I would 
_advise a wife keeping in joint business 


|| to take her pension at 62) when her husband 


takes his at 65. The ambitious ones who 
do not retire at 65, but pay the high Social 


but I challenge any couple interested to|| Security tax and refuse the benefits, might | 


call on the Social Security office and ask 
them to work out the facts from these, 
given figures, with more. than $1,000 un-; 
earned, or less. li 

I advise retiring now, though the reverse | 
was true in my case, for the last three | 
years before 65 were my best (1963-1965). 
We haven’t gone into some of the benefits 
¡1h .earning the cost of doing business, A 
| Station wagon used to buy arid deliver an- 
| tiques and used 10,000 miles a year (up 


‘ 


| 
i 
i 
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have taken the pension if their business | 
A 9e 1 
had been incorporated for years. The wage 
could be only $1,680, but an unl'mited a- 
mount might be drawn in stock dividends. 
See your attorney on internal revenye now 
on this. , Now lag pen 


Tennessee Warblers 


Stop to Feast in Tree 


During Fall’s Journey 


BY ROY E. BUREN 
2424 N. 11 St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Near our upstairs porch is a dismal and 
| distressed elm, the summer home for tiny 
black bugs, the menu for dozens of Tenner 
see warblers in this fall’s journey from 
Ithe far North to the deep South (Mexico 
land points farther). They are adding life 
to and subtracting death from this old fad- 
ing tree left unsprayed this year. 

Can someone tell me why one state gets 
| the honor of naming this olive-green-back, 
greenish-yellow-breasted  five-inch bird 
y crossing states chiefly from the Rockies 
to the Appalachians? 

Though for several days they have feast- 
ed on a brunch of bugs, these warblers 
| will choose not to eat all these tidbits, 
| but will providentially leave enough for 
| next year. Or do the bugs also have a 
| Providence? 

The fascinating thing now is not the zeep- 
jing sound, but the acrobatics of dining 
while ballet-dancing upside down, under 
|the leaves and touring the ravines of the 
outer bark. 
| Audubon in all his work counted only 
| three Tennessee warblers. (These were my 
first ones!) Since his day the denuded tall 
‘forests have given away to scraggy second- 
| growth stands, more suitable for their rear- 
| ing the young from Northern Michigan, 
N. Y., and into Canada. The Vigo County 
| bird count today finds these warblers by 
¡|far the most numerous of any warblers 
‘| here. 
| So these black bugs that have caused 
our door to be closed near this tree have 
| brought good out of evil and shown a small 
portion of nature’s balance, though at the 
jexpense of the elm trying to breathe 
| through -its lung-leaves plagued with em- 
|Physema, 


Plight of The 
Chimney Swifts 


i. By Roy E. Buren 


P 2424 N. 11th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
| We have for a few summers been noticing 
+| swifts coming and going in and out of 
.| our fireplace chimney. But not until this 
f| June did we have a case history of this 
)! fleeting family. We still know only a few 
facts. 
During a stormy night, the young fell 
,| out of their chimney-clutched nest and were 
down on the hearth and fluttering in the 

¡ ashes behind the board enclosure. We were 

afraid to look in for fear of sooty flight 
and ash-stained curtains. We also feared 
we might disturb the parents from feeding 
the young. We could hear cheeping and 
|) singing, even at midnight. 

Some advised to spray with poison or 
catch with a net. Then we wondered, 
“Which way is the damper turned?” So 
we turned the damper the other way, but 
later, regretted we did not turn it just | 
half-way. 

Fluttering and near-inaudibly | 
Then a day and night when all sounds 
¡took a vacation. Were er gone? Could 
these young unpracticed in flying make 


the aufsc 
AIE ESCENDUS AVERNI” (de 


¿| scent to hades is easy) said Virgil. But 
h to climb back up, that is the toil, he con- 
"| tinues 
I removed the board to find eight wings 
folded in silence. Sadly I thought, “Duxt| 
to dust, ashes to ashes,” even though the 
(| damper was open 
Will we be unfair to swifts if this. fan 
put wire netting over our chimney? 
‘Can someone tell me the answer? Tell 
a our sins of omission and commission 
for the swifts’ sake! 


rl 
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High-Low With Guns 


By Roy E. Buren 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
190 


In 1923 1 heard a Presbyterian minister 
talk on the subject of “Guns by the Son 


of One.” A quotation from this speech: 


“It’s the quick and the dead. If you're 
not quick, you're dead.” 


Though 1 dealt in guns several years 


before any other antiques, I was neither | 


quick nor dead. I knew how to pay $1 


¡for any old gun, but when I was offered 
‘a Colt for $5, I didn’t know how to buy. 


A rare Patterson or Walker may have pass- | 


ed through my hands. (Where ignorance 
is not bliss and ’tis folly to be unwise). 


I sold a revolving Colt shot gun on consign- | 
¡ment in 1940 for $40. (Worth today about, 


$250). j 


The other extreme is an example of 20) 
rare guns offered for sale for $20,000 in 
one deal. These guns were intelligently 
gleaned and bought piece by rare piece 
for a connoisseur from few advanced collec- 
tors and many dillettantes. Now think of 
the problem if a group of collectors tried 
to buy and portion out ese guns, They 
will need to be sold separately, no doubt, 
the way they were bought at first, 


I think there is no doubt more competi- 
tion among men in the buying of guns 
than in any other collectors' item. Insur- 
ance men, salesmen, doctors, undertakers, 
attorneys, used furniture dealers, heirs, et 
al — all are keen competition to the an- 
que shop buyers for guns. 


Personally 1 have collected old bottles, 
banks, glass, china, furniture, books, coins, 
stamped covers, etc., but have never cared 
to accumulate guns. The gun 1 wish 1 had 
kept was a cased Colt in a lovely mahogany 
box containing tools, flask, etc. 1 paid $30 
and sold it for $50 in 1946. (I had one 
aged cross bow and sold it to The Cross 
Bow Antiques Shop in Arkansas.) 


i| 


| gold rather be back in the 

|| age long before Indi 

| 38 Thing naana as a state made | 
Death is i 

| our greatest enemy; (it kills 

more people than anything else) and tis 

implement much of this tragedy. 


Here are a few lines f i 
rom 
of a gun that “hung fire”. eae 


„ My master berate 
fire, but he should b 


visual, but I 
hem he does.” 
Vietnam Inferno 
The hounding sun snaris at 

Mekong at bay. 

This panting beast, a Viet 
tyrant bold, 

Sends steaming clouds and! 
leaches night and day. j 
(Miasmic nerves despair years’ 
hours untold.) ; 
The hate and counterhate and 
contrastorm-- : 
Death-dwealing mortars from | 
hellish pits unrolled-- 


Must these forever wf the. 

Hanoi norm? 

Melpatterned war, where are 
/the wings of peace? 

(Or suspicion’s snake?) 
Mosquitoes battle form 

To haunt and sting and give us 
no surcease. 

We long for homeland or some 
idle isle; 

For unwaking dreams of ice 
and sleep-release. 

Roy E. Buren 
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. . A recipe of chicken waffles at the restaur- | 

¡Nostalgic Antique Shop ant was a secret and was so popular we | 
| 


| could have sold 1000 copies for $1,000. We 


by Roy E Buren, 2424 N. 11 St. were offered $25.00 for one copy. 
Terre Haute, Ind. The 35 rooms, including two cabins, were 
7304 like a captain's records—all log. 


| Many people have dreamed of buying; 

jout a running antique shop. This is a story? 

of a dream which came true in 1945 1450)| peat this venture today. The costs and haz- 

*|ards are much more complex. To succeed, 

one would need more experience and in 
Proportion, more capital. 


z. It would be much more difficult to re- 


„| This young couple chose just after VE 
Í| Day to sell their home and successful furni- 
ture store (new, used, antiques) in an ad- 
joining county to buy The Old House of | My father spent his last summer at 81 
Antiques, R. 1, Arnold, Mo., on a super | with us. He would say, “Somewhere around 
j highway. This included two acres near St. | here is mother’s grandparent’s old heme 
\ Louis, four buildings, totaling 35 rooms full poise Not till we drew up the abstract 
of antiques, 160 evergreen trees, rare'in 1950 did we know we were livirg in 
| Shrubs and flowers, a bird sanctuary, circle | that “old home place”! It gives me nostal- 
drive, 554 foot deep well, private sewer, |gia to think we left the state of our mar- 
orchard, garden, rail fence, five fireplaces, |riage, Jefferson County, where my father, 
ya running shop since 1928, a Duncan Hines- | my three sisters and I were born; where 
recommended restaurant, low taxed, cheap | my parents were married; where our fami- 
{utilities,—for $15,000. The antique stock for |ly started two cemeteries bearing their 
| $10,000 specialized in early American furni- ' names, Gamel and Richardson. 
,ture, pattern glass,—“general line.” On the 
| front porch stood a pair of wooden Indians, Airs, E ¡Sh € ra. 
l ete. EA, a 4 


S Wea ow ) 4 
Of course, there were problems. The ` chd IN (de Pop ANA 


stock was not inventoried and many pieces í ae 
Mrs not priced. The mortgage of $3500 was Mo ved to - € 


paid by selling stock in 18 months. Lack of E Va a ES Co u y TAS 

¡enough experience was awkward, but the, ARA A e 
couple learned fast. The assets outweighed ; 
the liabilities. The seller, the late Mrs. A- 
manda M. Obermiller, a widow, lived near ¡% 
and helped teach. | 


The Old House had been featured in a 
full page spread by the St. Louis Globe- F 
:| Democrat. Prior to the Civil War, Gen. 
Grant came with his fellow officers to a 
tavern and cafe in this home built in 1831. 

| | Movie stars had signed the register. 


q PS 


I was 44 and my wife was nine years 
younger when we (the couple) bought the 
Old House. We sold out in 1950 to the 
late Charles Fisher and his wife, Elsa, Eg 
who still runs a shop there. The barn was 
converted to several apartments. A large 
business room was constructed across the 
front. The harness shop horse and sleigh 
| Ma stood in the front yard are gone. 


(Many times I painted them.) Ehe Old Bor ye of Antiques 
House Now Hheassembredktal> 
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coma Tax Forms Frighten You? 
eee Dealer Tells Experiences 


By Roy E. Buren 
1 Terre Haute, Ind- 
ce 
_| “There is one mine. worse than paying 
income tax: not paying one.” 


When Uncle Sam first inspected the books 
for my Antique Shop (in 1961), I had 2) 
years of practice to develop my original 
methods. The agent noted several columns 
on each wide page. In the first space were 


-! column was headed “Sale”. Then came 


es”, These were subtotaled to the end of 
the year. 


He said he had seen worse records. 


and Nola’ in the Expense column”? 


| have fed them. 
¡| He looked over the home and two garages 
¡and two porches and accepted that two 
H 


j thirds “of the space was for business, then 
after making several notes, he departed. 

| About two hours later he called and told 

|my wife, “Tell your husband we accept 
his books just as they are.” 


When the sales tax came to Indiana, 
two columns were needed for sales, one 
retail and the other wholesale. It so hap- 
pens that the auditing of state taxes can 
concern. the Internal Revenue. My 1940 re- 
port audited by Mo. showed I shorted my 
total sales $1.00. Uncle Sam also was minus 
his tax, which I amended with a late check, 
Then I was dunned a small penalty for 
i being late. 


i It has been what seems to many 
La strange finding that wholesale sales mean 
more tax to Uncle Sam than retail sales 
in my case. The volume was greater. Be- 
sides, the dealers are the biggest collectors 
and know how and what to buy and quickly. 


A RA Ao 


date and buyer or seller’s name. The next. 


“Do you understand my books” I asked. | 


“How about this item “Lunch for Susie | 


“Look over in the sales column and see |; 


how much they bought.” He agreed 1 should | form... with «carefal<consulting (over: thes 


| 


My record for 1944 was one-third mora 
than for 1943. At that time federal mea 
rendered free auditing service. 1 showed 
surprise that my tax was the same when 


iI had sold $6,000 more. They checked again 


to find the same result. Three years later 
I was frightened to receive a notice io 
appear with my records for 1944. Anxiousty 
I kept the appointment. 


“In 1944 you overpaid on $600. Just sign 
here and your refund with interest will 


, follow,” the agent said. 
“Purchases”, followed by “Misc. Expens- | 


Mention income tax to some people and 
you see a shudder and hear, “More money 
for them to pour down the drain.” They 
, look puzzled when one asks them, “Demo- 

cracy may be wasteful, but how would 
you like to live in an economical auto- 
cracy”? 


I think it is better to do one's own federal 


phone) and using for Pattern a prior year’s 
report drawn-up by an accountant: 3° 


As in «business, there have been several 
discouraging events in making my reports. 
Once a hard-boiled agent said. “You have 
made too little profit for the antiques busi- 
ness. I hope I don't ever have to inspect 
you.” I thought, but didn’t say, “Brother, 
that is mutual with me.” 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


FOR AUGUST 20, 1932 


at ais poem in The Archive of Duke Uni- 
versity, we are told. is “the result of a 
scientist's becoming mystic while being 
‘stirred by the startled hours’ of late night 
on Southern paths.” The writer is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Duke: 


YOUTH-COMPLACENCY 
Br Roy E. Bcren 


Old Age, you need not tarry there for me; 

I live today with Youth, where I am free. 

For in the swirling stream of fleeting Twenty 
Is life and joy and sport for me aplenty. 


Some say that River Forty, down the mountains. 
Pauses to drink the laughing Twenty fountains, 


Yet farther on the slower Fifty-five 

Moves. oh. so slow it hardly seems alive. 

But though the current checked at Sixty-three 
Shall seep into the peaceful Unknown Sea.— 
Old Age, you need not tarry there for me: 

[live today with Youth, so let me be! 


Night on Southern Paths 


Paths, Southern paths, which face a nervous night mast ic to his billowy’bed: one shivering dl 


I roam with feet of wild activity 


While wondering what her head on downy white 
Is dreaming. With her spirit moving me, 

I then can travel, wandering in a dream - 

Along tired trails which heard gray soldiers tread 
Reflectively beside a pine-green stream, 

Where sentinel stars once viewed an army dead. 


If we pledge love to love while thus bestowing + 


Our heritage upon a distant race, 


How oft shall our swift spirits hither going 


The DigesT 
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k: BY ROY E. BUREN a 
Z wish that I could Journey.:back along 
he Road AuBand yield a yesr idħaya 
¡Among proud-puzzliog scenes. 


the whale 
¿Scorn se and woo the Jand, but 


men of caverna old in icy snow; 

With Washington across the Delaware 
Would be full-paining pleasure ín recall, 7: 
To Ll Rome burn with sounds of 11 a> 


Or see the Corsican wade Waterloo, 
| Would give me bearinas with Victoria $ 


| But ee for lecturing to the women 
One theme would be “The Mayflower 
chata with kinga ye 
Upon Ber maiden voyage.” Then, 10 
My future days, to fatterers: “You knew 
You tots your head just as old Cha 


magne.” 
». è o 


wil apg gatas 


See > dreaming lovers these green trails retrace! 


Ten thousand generations we shall see 


As through an endless Night yorrrove-withme A&V e METUNE We . 
St. Louis Times, 1931 
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How to Recognize 


Hand-Made Furniture 


BY ROY E. BUREN 
2424 N. 11th, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Of all the lovely things to learn 
¡about early-American furniture, the 
most fundamental is to answer the 
| question, “Was 1t hand-made or ma- 
chine-made?” 


When Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne in 1837, workmen all over the 
world made beautiful hand-carved 
furniture to honor the lovely young 
queen, When the machine age came 
in about the time of the Civil War, 
and when the young queen had lost 
some of her youthful beauty, then 
square lines supplanted oval forms; 
machine carving replaced hand carv- 
ing, and mechanical dove-talling 
crowded out hand dove-tailing. 

If you want to expertise a piece 
of furniture for hand-doing, look first 
at a drawer. The bottom of the draw- 
er is held to the bottom of the front 
of the drawer and the bottom of the 
sides by a groove into which the bot- 
tom is held, To fit the drawer bot- 
tom into this groove, the old-time 
lworkman used a plane to thin down 
this usually one-piece bottom at the 
edges. Look closely and you can see 
the uneven plane marks. Note the 
drawer bottom is thicker in the cen- 
ter. There is almost never any 
groove in the bottom of the back 
of the drawer — the bottom being 
nailed with square nails, for this 
part of the bottom does not slide or 
wear on anything. 

Now we come to the dove-tail con- 
struction of the corners of the draw- 
ers. If we find them nailed with 
square nails, then grandpa had a 
headache, and Mandy said, “Go 
ahead and nail this one; I’m in a 
hurry for it. You can take more time 
on the next one.” 


Hand dove-tails are uneven, not of 
the same widths. Note that in hand- 
¡sawing the saw often cut farther 
¡than necessary, but to no harm, this 
¡being “the glory of the imperfect”. 


winter A Good Time 
To Watch Junco 


By ROY BUREN 
2424 N. 11 St. Terre Haute. Ind. 
| Now in weary winter, when dealing and 
| collecting slows down because of sleet and 
ice, take a few minutes to get acquainted 
| with a bird not often seen, for the junco 
nests in the north and winters southward 
to seek seeds in shallower snows. 

Watch for this 6%4-inch slender ballet 
dancer in a formal dress of slate on top 
and white underneath with two white tail 
feathers on each side, Note the tail seems 
unusually long, contrasted to that of the 
sparrows. Watch under your bird feeder, 
` as the junco prefers to dine on the ground 

while he eats crumbs swished from the 

banquet table above when sudden fright 
threatens the crowding sparrows and star- 
‘lings. He feeds singly or rarely in a flock 
| of his own kind. Crowds of sparrows confuse 
| the picture. 

| Watch him quickly as he moves like 
| a boxer up, down, right, left, so fast you 
¡can hardly see his wings flutier as he 
hops. These quick movements are distinc- 
i tive. When he seems tired or surfeited 
‘he will light in a low open bush apparently 
¡to rest, He will sit momentarily so still 
| you may think he is asleep or an inanimate 
object. Krown as a snow bird is the junco. 

Isn't this, perhaps, because he poses best 
on a white canvas? Isn’t he too seldom 
‘noticed because there are so many other 
birds in the picture (birds better known. 
las the cardinal, dove, sparrow, flicker 
titmouse. 
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Antique Dealer, Too / 


Poet Praised by Lindsay, 
Collects Bird Recordings 


While Buren is ın the process 
of discontinuing his antique-deal- 
ing in Cottage Hills, he remains 
one of the community's out- 
standing personages, having few 
peers as a story-teller, a posses- 
sor of a highly polished form of 
| dry wit, and a philosopher of 
| marked skill in several spheres, 
| particularly that of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

| Second Time Was Charm (?) 
Of his early poetry writings, 
he says that he was published 
twice in the now defunct “'Liter- 
ary Digest” and adds that the 
magazine did not fold immedi- 
ately upon carrying his first ef- 
fort. “It collapsed the day after 


ren says. 


barefoot boy” near Festus, Mo., 


COLLE CTO R—Roy 
Buren, Cottage Hills an- 


souri, acquired a bachelor's de- 
tique dealer, who aban- 
doned poetry. because “one 


master’s degree at Duke Univer- 


d 


Se Ss 


it carried the second one,” Bu- > 
Buren says.he grew up “a” 
went through high school in Mis- ` 


gree at Cornell University, a, 


has to make a living.” He 
collects recordings of bird 
calls and commemorative 


¡Mamps.—Staff photo. 


COTTAGE HILLS. — Roy Bu- 
ren. Cottage Hills antique deal- 
er, who hopefully started life as 
a poct and teacher and was egg- 
ed an by no less a practitioner 
than the- late Vachel Lindsay, 
now buys and sells uniqué and 
ancient articles on an area-wide 
scale and collectors recordings 
of bird calls and commemorative 
stamps as a hobby. 


4 


sity, and was working on a Ph.D. [ 
when he decided “What's the[ 
use.” He recalls that during the, 
early 1930's life seemed rather, 
futile. ‘ 

He set out to be a writer and 
a teacher. After reading some of 
Buren's verse, the late Vachel 
Lindsay wrote him to urge him 
to keep on. He did. He turned; out 
a book, ‘‘Startled Hours,” whigh 
was published in 1932. 


It was snortiy atter that that 
mundane matters impressed 
their urgeney upon him and he 
turned to pure and simple teach- 
ing because, he says, “one must 
make a living.” 

Teaching ! !? ! 

He taught high school; later 
taught at both Cornell and Duke 
Universites. He recalls that those 
were days when a teacher was 
lucky if he didn't have to take 
part of his pay in potatoes and 
cornmeal, with enough cash 
thrown in to enable him to rent 


r a room some place. 


The cruel facts of life in this 
field of endeavor at that time 


‘impressed upon him the desir- 


ability of turning to trade wHere 
“one can at least feel money 
Passing through one's hands.” 

Today he does a considerable 
antique business throughout 
southern Illinois and collects re- 
cordings of bird songs and com- 
memorative stamps—while Mrs. 
Buren urges him to return to 
writing, at least as a part-time 
venture. 

Of recordings of bird songs, he 
says that they provide the world's 
purest music. ‘‘But they’d bore 
an audience stiff,” he says. 

He says that a recording of a 
robin’s song, played slowly, 
sounds like a flute, while a slow- 
ed-down reproduction of the voice 
of the great Caruso “sounds like 
a gravel-grinding machine.” 

He is interested in juvenile de- 
linquency, has acted as a leader 
in Boy Scout work during his two 


years in Cottage Hills, 
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